Shameful Record 


) An Editorial | 
| THE 84TH CONGRESS which has just adjourned is 
another dismal example of how a Congress elected} on a 
platform of eloquent pledges to serve the people's welfare 
can, with an arrogance and gall that defies comprehension, 
conveniently forgot those pledges. : 

Merely to list the items for which the people voted in 
1954 is to measure the failures of this Congréss. While the 
people spoke out against sepcial favors to big business, this 
Congress approved the natural gas grab, and this would 
have become law except for the public outrage which 
compelled Eisenhower to veto the measure. The Senate 
killed the bill to erect a federal dam in Hell's Cauyon, thus 
permitting the Administration to hand over this tremen- 
dously valuable site to private power interests. 

Congress failed to reduce federal income taxes for low 
and middle-income families. 

Despite manifest desire of the voters to eradicate the 
damage done to democracy by witchhunting legislation, 
nothing was done to strengthen civil liberties. On the con- 
trary, Congress enacted a law to increase Smith Act pen- 
alties to 20 years in prison. 

Despite the crying need for federal aid to school con- 
struction,.a bill to. provide some relief was killed in the 
House. § 

Necessary labor legislation, to which a substantial of 
Congressmen were committed, failed of passage. This in- 
cluded proposals to amend Taft-Hartley, raise minimum 
wages, and provide prevailing union wage scales on gov- 
ernment-financed construction projects. Most glaring, per- 
haps, was the refusal of Congress to repeal Section 14-B 
of Taft-Hartley, the provision under which states have 
passed the so-called right-to-work laws. 

With the housing needs of the people widely recog- 
nized in every candidate's platform, Congress finally passed 
a housing bill providing only 35,000 public housing units a 
year for two years. ; 

Promises to. amend the MeCarran-Walter Act and lib- 
eralize immigration laws went by the board when a Senate- 
passed bill was killed in the House, - 

But by far the most contemptible betrayal of platform 
pledges came in the refusal to permit the civil rights bill, 
passed in the House, to reach the floor of the Senate. 

Only with respect to social security legislation, witly a 
law lowering the age at which women will be eligible to 62 
and permitting totally disabled workers to collect benefits at 
50, was any real gain registered. 

Although each legislature sell-out bore a bi-partisan 
stamp, major responsibility must lie with the Eisenhower 
Administration. With the exception of several pious but 
belated pronouncements from the White House, the Admin- 
istration did nothing to achieve the legislative program 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Steel Workers’ Gains Will Be 
Signed Up in Pacts This Week 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
A basic agreement lifting the 1956 wage round to a 


key advances for the steel workers has been signed, but continued negotiations with each) — 


| 
| 


steel firm separately to implement the new pact may hold 


JURY GETS SMITH ACT CASE 
TODAY AFTER 3/2 MONTHS 


By HARRY RAYMOND 

The case of six Communists charged with “conspiracy” | 
under the Smith Act will be placed in the hands of a jury of 
eight men and four women today in the U.S. Courthouse in. 


Foley Square. 

The last act of this little-pub- 
li¢ized but important thought-con- 
trol trial will begin this morning 
when Federal Judge . Alexander 
Bicks delivers his charge and sends 
the jury out to begin deliberations. 

This is the 17th of these Smith 
Act trials, three of which were 
held in New York. The pattern of 
the prosecution has always been 
the same. 
~ “TEACH AND ADVOCATE” 

In this case, as in the others, the 
Communist defendants have been 
charged with conspiring to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the 
U. S. government by force and vio- 
lence. 

For more than three and one- 
half months hundreds of thousands 
of words of testimony has been 

ard, Hundreds of documents, 
books and pamphlets have been 
introduced as evidence. The evi- 


dence includes what Karl and! 


Marx wrote more than 100 years. 
ago about Socialism, what Lenin, | 
Stalin and others wrote about the 
Russian Revolution and what a 
hard-shelled corps “of FBI inform- 
ers, ex-Communists and undercover! 
agents, said the defendants and 
Communist Party advocated, 

There is other evidence, testi- 
mony of defendant George Blake 
Charney, acting chairman of the 
New York State Communist Party, 
Simon W. Gerson, the New York 
party's legislative chairman; Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, noted Negro his- 
torian; Dr. John Somerville, Hun- 
ter College philosophy instructor 
and non-Communist expert of 
Marxism, and‘ four other defense 
witnesses, 


REBUTTAL 
These witnesses offered a sharp 
rebuttal of the hate-inspired testi- 
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Big 3 Open’ Get Tough’ 
Talks Against Egypt, 
Nasser Stands Firm 


LONDON, July 29.—Britain and France consulted with the United States tonight 
on a British proposal to use military force if necessary to prevent Egypt from blocking the 


Suez Canal to foreign shipping. In Cairo, President Gamal 


indicated the Egyptians were ready 
to stand by his actions, meeting re- 
prisals with counter reprisals. 

Egypt banned British . bank 
checks as pavment for Suez Canal 
tolls, in retaliation for the British 
freeze on Egyptian funds in Brit- 
ain, 

The order means British ships, 
which make up roughly one-third 
of all canal traffic, must pay the 
95-cent per-ton toll in cash or in 
foreign bank checks. Such pay- 
meuts average $10,000 for the av- 
erage-sized tanker plying the water- 
way. 

The government issued its ban 
on British checks following Nasser's 
statement to crowds of cheering 
Egyptians . yesterday that Egypt 
would brook no “interference” with 
the canal operation. 

MURPHY THERE 

Authoritative sources said that. 
the Anglo-French proposal to use| 
military force was the order of 
business as U. S. Deputy Under-'! 


secretary of State Robert L. Mur-, 


higher level and setting new, 


up resumption of work. until 
next weekend. Following the talks 
with the “Big Three” and the cere-| 
monial signing of the “master” con-| 
tract on Friday by the largest steel | 
firms affected by the talks, the! 
United Steelworkers put 39 ne-| 
gotiating teams into action for talks | 
with as many firfns on. the final: 
details. 

One union spokesman said he 
thought it may take until Wednes- 
day or Thursday before all of the 
“Big 12° iron out details. Others 
may take even longer. Involved 
are many contract details affecting 
working conditions and the appli- 
cation of the basic agreement 
reached to the specific companies 
and their differing conditions. 
ALMOST 5 WEEKS 

The net result will be that the 
strike will round out nearly or all 
of five weeks by. the time it is 
over. 

Shortly after the basic steel com- 
panies signed, the iron ore mining 
companies, employing ‘some 30,000 
of the striking workers, agreed to 
the same terms. Talks were still on 
between the aluminum companies 
and the United Steelworkersf o 
America with the deadline for their 
pact Tuesday midnight. 

Union leaders were indefinite on 
the plan for resumption of work— 
whether all the “Big 12” firms will 


resume simultaneously or as soon. 


mony of the prosecution witnesses 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Abdel Nasser’s government 
Egypt, now a sovereign nation. 

2. Secretary of State fohn Fos- 
ter Dulles said in Washington 
Egypt's “grievous blow” could be 
a matter of “deep concern” the 
U. S. as a maritime power. 

3. France joined Britain in freez- 
ing: Egyptian bank accounts in 
Paris, although such funds admit- 
tedly were “negligible.” | 

4. The Israeli cabinet went into 
conference at Jerusalem to. con- 
sider the possible effects of the . 
canal seizure of Israeli foreign af- 
fairs. 

CANCEL LEAVES 

Shortly after banning British 
checks, the Egvptian high com- 
mand cancelled all officers’ leaves 
and ‘put its garnsons along the 
Suez Canal on an emergency 
alert. _ 

An authoritative source said the 
Canal, where traffic has been nor- 
maf since the announcement of its 
seizure by Nasser on Thursday, 
brought in $670,000 in tools on 


Prime Minister Nasser: Twisted 
the lion’s tail (Page 1) 


phy, British Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd and French Foreign. 
Minister Christian Pineau opened 


two days of conferences on the) Friday and Saturdav. 
seizure of the canal by Egypt. | Shipping continued unabated 
There were these additional de- through the 101-mile canal today. 
velopments today: | The new canal authority cabled 
1. In Moscow the Soviet -press' the old canal company's offices ia 
said that Egypt*was exercising its London and Paris, ordering the re- 
sovereign and natural rights. ‘call to Cairo of all members of 
Pravda, the Communist Party the firm’s staff. 
paper called Nasser’s action an ex-| The cables warned that ffilure 
pression of “sovereignty” and “nat- to comply would be regarded as 
ural rights.” Izvestia, the govern-!refusal.to carry oul sworn duty. 
ment paper, said Egypt owned the’ Under the Egyptian law seizing 
canal by virtue of it being in’ (Continued on Page 3) 
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Andrea Doria Death 


Toll Now Listed at 25 


The death toll from the collision of the Andrea Doria 


counted for to 56. At first an-| , 4 
nouncement the list contained 73, treated and released, retaining four 
names, It was helieved others , yesterday. 
would be located. ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL 

Meanwhile. hospitals began re-| At St. Vincent’s Hospital, Albert 
leasing the least seriously injured Gentile, 53, of El Paso, Texas, 
of victims taken there Thursday,| suffering from a chest injury, was 
when the Isle de France, the small still in critical condition, but im- 
freighter, Cape Ann, and other | proved slightly. Of the 20 mena 
ships arrived and on-.Friday, when (Continued on Page 2) 
ee ; . 

George Morris Comments on 

The Steel Settlement 


—See Page 5 


What Louisianans Are Saying 


About Jimcrow in Sports 
—See Page S 
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McKeon Defense Opens Today 
And Will Ask Dismissal 


PARRIS ISLAND, S. C., July!before the first defense witness 
99,—Civilian attorney Emile Zola) takes the stand. 
Berman is =. to — for} Berman, a New York trial attor- 
dismissal of the major charges defending McKeon is expect-|. 
against Marine S/Sgt. Matthew C. a pte ae Navy Capt. aha 


Russian Aide Here Makes 
New Bid for Trade With U.S. 


WASHINGT ON, July 99.—Mikhail A. Chekmarev, Russias new economic minister 
to this country, called today for more trade between the United States and the Soviet Union. 


McKeon tomorro when the de- 
fense opens its case in his “death 
march.” . 

The trial which began 18 days 
ago has been in recess since the 
prosecution tested Thursday after- 
noon. The government presented 
3 witnesses during seven days of 
testimony, 19 of them survivors of 
the “boot” platoon which lost six 
men during a night .march into a 
tidal creek on this famed recruit 
training base. 

McKeon is charged with man- 


Klein, the law officer or judge, to 
dismiss the manslaughter and op- 
eae hen failed to establish a 
case. He may also ask dismissal 
of one of the drinking charges. 
Manslaughter and © oppression 
are the two most serious charges 
lodged against McKeon, a 3l-year- 
old ex-drill instructor with eight 


» ar of- Marine service and a navy 


itch behind him. Berman sought 
unsuccessfully during the first two 
days of the trial to have the drink- 


slaughter, oppression of pectuity 
and two counts of drinking in a 


vecruit barracks last April 8. Ber-| 
man said Thursday he would havejon!; to prejudice the more 


several motions to make Monday 


ing charges dismissed on grounds 
they were “trivial” and _ served 
serious 
/ 


charges. 


New Haven Employes 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., 


July! 
29.-New Haven Public Works: 


Weigh Strike Action 
_ The workers, members of a state, 
county and municipal employees 


Department employes planned to! wnion, refused to concede that the 


meet today to consider possible) 


strike action. 
Nearly 100 city employes have 


work stoppage was a strike but ad- 
‘mit they are contemplating strike 
| 


| 
ression charges on grounds the| A 


| 


Chekmarev said in an interview in the U.S. Chamber of Commerce monthly publication 


(Continued from Page -1) 


and 22 women ship disaster vic- 
tins admitted -htere, 10 men and 


(10 women remained yesterday. 

| Among the New Yorkess released 
‘from St. Vincent’s was Angelina 
| DeSano, 53, of 4119 6th St., Wood- 
side, Queens. 

Hrs. Mattie Bellamo, her .19- 
year-old daughter, Maria, and six- 
‘year-old son, Joseph, all injured in 
the crash, were hospitalized there, 
but Joseph was released Friday in 
care of his father, who went to stay 
with relatives at 96 Adelphi Street, 
Brooklyn. 
| At St. Clare’s Hospital, Guilia 
Grecofi of Uniontown, | Pa., was 
| still in critical condition. Of 21 pa- 
‘tients hospitalized there followmg 


the collision of the Andrea’ Doria 


NDREA DORIA DEATH TOLL 


three-page typewritten statement, 
'two pages of which bore signatures 
lof 90 ,complaining of the “complete 
‘negligence on the part of the crew: 
and officers” of the Doria. 
Dilworth, mentioning the prob- 
‘lem of a large number of elderly 


‘women and very small children, 
‘praised the crew in the difficult job 
of helping them along slippery 
‘decks and down rope ladders and 
nets. y 

Another passenger, Mrs. Clara 
Hill, of Detrvi:, told how she climb- 
‘ed down a rope-ladder with her 
baby son tied about her, and how 
one crew member “worked his 
heart out” to save ber and others. 

Other passengers lauded the 
crew for calming panicky passen- 
gers, including many Italian tour- 


been taking part in a work stoppage action despite a city ordimancé! and the Stockhold, five were re-|ist-class passengers, including Ital- 
which began Thursday among ref-| which prohibits municipal employ-'}eaced Saturday. | 


use collectors. 


‘ees from gomg on strike. 


State Manufacturing Jobs Still Down 


A Bronx resident among the in- 
jured also was released from St. 


There was a net loss of 21,000, Postwar employment records for gia, 17, of 2516 Cruger Ae. 
in New York State in June as com: the month were set in the construc-| RESCUED LINDA 


pared with June of 1953, yester- 
day by 
sioner Isador Lubin. During the 
three years there has been an in- 
crease of 114,000 in non-manufac- 
_ turing employment he said. 

Total non-farm employment in 
June stood at 5,979,200 according 
to preliminary figures, Lubin. said. 


retail trade, the service industries, 


finance, insurance, real estate and 
government. In manufacturing, 
‘similar records were made only in 
the non-electrical machinery indus- 
try, paper manufacture and print- 
ing and publishing. 


Chicage Cops Aid Flerida Raeists 


TALLAHASSEE, Fila., July 26.- 
Not only Negro residents of this 
city but even their relatives in dis- 
tant places are being harrassed as 
part of a drive to break the boycott 
against jimcrow bus service, it was 
charged here. The charge was 
levied by Theries C. Lindsey, at- 
torney for the Inter-Civic Council 
directing the boycott. 


Lindsey described the harrass-' 


ment .o fhis own mother, living in 
Chicago, by a “representative of 


the Chicago Police Department to} rights. 


— oe eS 


make an investigation for me, for 
a supposed| government job.” 


plied for amy government job, an 

declared: “1 understand that this 
investigation was ordered by some 
one in Tallahassee, Fla., who ap- 
parently holds an official position.” 
| He said he had sent wires to 
Chicago Mayor Richard Daley, 
and to FBI head J. Edgar Hoover 
demanding protection for his moth- 
er and a federal probe of the viola- 
tion o fhis and his mother’s civil 


ao | 


Doublecross Negro Workers 


sanitation workers followed the : 
sudden windup of their strike | 
here under terms that on paper | 


gave the union a_ resounding 
victory. 

Some units of the city’s sanita- 
tion department refused to abide 
by an agreement to rehire strik- 
ing garbage collectors. The 
agreement was part of the strike 
settlement terms, which included 
recognition of the employes’ 
union and constituted their first 
contract with the city. 

A number of department units 
insisted they would rehire only 


MIAMI, July 29—(FP}-A city | 
doublecross of striking Negro | 


those strikers they selected, 
touching off new refusals to work 
by all empjoyes in those units. 

The City Employes Union 
contract provides, in addition to 
union recognition, the following 


gains for ‘sanitation workers: va- | 


cations with pay, paid holidays 


and sick Jeave. Also, 300 of the | 


strikers who were fired for re- 
fusing to|go back to work were 
to be reinstated without reprisal. 

The city had pressed police- 
escorted convicts into strike- 
breaking duty as seabs in an ef- 
fort to smash the strike. Over 
two dozen convicts took advan- 
tage of the opportunity and flew 
the coop before the strike ended. 


‘tion industry, both wholesale and | 


State Industrial Commis-| 


In the same hospital, a dramatic 
iscene took place when Bernabe 
‘Polanco Garcia, 36 years old, a 
‘cleaning man and Spanish seaman 
‘on the Stockhold, visited 14-year- 
‘old Linda Morgan, whom he had 
‘rescued. Tospital attendants told 
of her happiness at seeing him. 
‘With her. at the hospital, and ex- 
pressing his gratitude, was Edward 
'P. Morgan, her tather. 

| Linda’s narrow escape from 
death occurred when the seaman, 


The attorney said he had not ap- extricating himself from his fore-| 


castle quarters where twa, of his 
‘shipmates were killed and three 
‘are missing, heard a feeble cry and 
‘edged his way tw ‘ind Linda among 
twisted steel and beams, her yellow 
‘pajamas bloodstained. 
The impact killed her stepfather, 
| mille M. Cianfarra, Madrid 
‘correspondent for the New York 
‘Times, and het hal-sister, Joan, 
‘8. Her mother, Mrs se Cian- 
farra, 40, of Madria, injured, is 
[spcupersting at St. ClAte’s Hospi- 
ital. 
2 BODIES FOUND 

The only two dead whose bodies 
have been found were Carl Watres, 


Cy 


'year-old Norma di Sandro, of Italy, 
who died in a Boston haspital aftey 
a vain effort to save her life. 


jan Lime's offices at 24 State St., 
on Saturday, the Doria’s skipper, 
Piero Calamai, defended his offi- 
cers and crew against charges made 
‘by some passengers. Richardson 
Dilworth, and his wife, highly 
‘praised the crew, the most serious 
‘charges came from survivors pick- 


ed up by the Cape Ann. 


(55, of Manasquan, N. J., and four-| 


In a press confrence in the Ital-| 


They supplied the press with’ 


‘ian tourist-class passengers who 
‘were caught in a. virtual stampede 
from a movie hall when the col- 


| Vincent's Hospital, Alda Raimen-|lison occurred. Some said crew- 


| men risked their own lives to get 
passengers into lifeboats 
sloping, grease-covered decks. 
But others protested that crew 
members discriminated against 
cabin ‘and tourist-class passengers 
in favor of first-class guests. Some 
resented the giving of instructions 
over the public address system in 
Italian and, not English as_ well. 
‘Some claimed the first lifeboats 


were filled with ship personnel. 

| Italian Line officials ruled out 
‘any question on whether the radar 
|was working, the speed at which 
the boat was traveling or other 
“navigation” matters, pointing out 
‘the Stockholm’s master. Capt. 
Gunnar Nordenson, had refused 
to reply to similar questions. 

| Capt. Calami said the accusa- 
tions against his crew were “not 
true.” He denied that the first three 
lifeboats to leave the Doria were 
filled with his men. From 25 te 30 
were needed for the proper opera- 
tions of each lifeboat, which, he 
said, held more than 100 persons. 


Heroine Nurse 


i a obscure heroine of the 

ship disaster, a member of the 
| Andrea Doria crew, was in ser- 
| ious condition yesterday in Co- 
lumbus - hospital. 

A routine check of the condi- 
tion of hospitalized victims of 
the disaster. by this newspaper 
revealed that in addition to three 
passengers previously listed at 
Columbus hospital, a fourth, 
Maria Mazotti, was admitted 
some time Saturday. 

A nurse on the, floor where 
she is confined said. Miss Maz- 
otti, whom she believed to be a 
nurse, aided im.rescuing and 
caring for others “until it was 
all over, and then collapsed.” 


from 
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BRITISH LABOR PARTY PLEDGES TO END RACIAL BIAS 


Britain's Labor-Party is on rec- 
ord today pledged to eliminate 
racial discrimination in the Empire 
when it is next elected to er. 

The pledge and program for’ the 
50 million inhabitants of Britain’s 
31 colonial territories were set forth 
in the first of a series of new labor 
studies of colonial policy, entitled 
“The Plural Society.” 

The study dealt specifically with 
the problems of “plural” or “mulkti- 
racial” colonies: such at Kenya, 
with a Negro, Arab, Asian jand 


European population, and Trini-| 


dad, with a population, of Ne 


> 


Europeans, Indians, Chinese ‘and 


others. of mixed racial origin. 

The » document 
“ultimately” the people. of each 
colonial territory “have the right 
to determine which particular form 


| 


declared that: 


own requirements.” 

The Labor Party said one objec- 
tive of the next Labor government 
would be to establish universal 
adult suffrage throughout the 
colonies, so that elected represent- 
atives in each can decide what form 


be the basis of the new nation. 

| It declared that to assist colo- 
nial peoples to develop the own 
democratic societies is the “clear- 
est challenge to the Western 
world.” Not only is this -ethically 
right, but unless it is done these 
peoples may be “lost” to the West, 
the Labor Party said. 

The study said that as a first 
step. “every vestige of the idea of 
racial superiority or inferiority must 
be utterly destroyed.” 

It declared this discrimination is 


of constitution (perhaps some! en- 
tirely nev. forms) best suits their 


most firmly rooted and is a graver 


problem in East and Central 


of democratic constitution should 
{South Africa. 


|Africa than anywhere else in the 
colonial empire. It also attacked 
the ‘“separate-but-equal” _ theory 
which has found such favor in the 
United States and is now being 
timidly put forward by more mod- 
‘erate elements of the Afrikaner 


Nationalist regime in the Union of 


“When separate facilities are 
provided for colored people,” the 
‘party asserted, “they are almost 
always inferior to those enjoyed by 
the whites.” 

The party document committed 
the party, when next elected, to 
insist on the gradual elimination of 
racial barriers in schools, hospitals, 
colonial government service, trans- 
port, and public places_and courts 
of law. 

It declared the next Labor gov- 
ernment would also work to 
eliminate race differentiation in 


‘taxation, ownership and tenure of 
land; would “completely halt” 
settler immigration in certain ter- 
ritories, and would institute indus- 
trial charters compelling commer- 
cial conerns to give equal 
opportunities for training and pre- 
‘motion of workers. 

It said that management and 
trade unions would in time be 
forced to waive current racial dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Its objective, the document con- 
cluded, would be to “build*up 
a nation in which there will be no 
privileged classes and no group 
separatism.” . 

In the 1955 election, Labor won 


143.5 -percent of the 26,700,000 


‘votes, as against the Tories’ 49.8 
percent. But recent by-election re- 
sults and public opinion polls have 
indicated a \decline in the Tory 
government's popularity. 


that his“country is willing to send 
its minister of foreign trade, Ivan 
Kabanov, here for talks if the U. S. 
takes the “initiative in creating 
conditions for trade negotiations.” 

He also said the Soviet Union is 
“eager” to exchange information on 
industrial uses of atomic energy. 
He said Russia “is a great poten- 
tial market for American com- 
panies. But we refuse to trade 
manganese for toys.” 

The publication, “Nation's Busi- 
ness, also obtained an interview 
with Harold C.McClellan, assistant 
secretary of commerce for interna- 
tional affairs to answer Chekmarev. 
MATCHING WITS 

McClellan said the Communists 
in their new emphasis on trade 
and economic relations with other 
countries “are challenging us in 
fields where we excel. This is clear- 
ly a new international game of 
matching economic wits.” 

He said Russia and the satellite 
countries are “tremendous poten- 
tial markets for Americaff goods— 
some day.” But this potential will 
only be realized when the “Iron 
Curtain” is removed, allowing the 
| West to do business “on a friendly 
basis with people we can trust and 
who can trust us,” he added. 

Chekmarev said present U. S. 
restrictions on trade of goods is 
holding down greater exchange of 
goods. He said contacts with 
American businessmen indicate a 
“great potential market” and an ex- 
pansion of trade would be a be- 
ginning “for relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions.” He said Russia is 
interested in U.S.-made machinery, 
“which is of high quality.” 

McClellan said the East-West 
economic rivalry is a fight for the 
“awakening millions of people in 


| 


| 


Pt. | the underdeveloped areas and the 


vast potential markets which they 

represent. Russia wants these 

people, their trade and their sym- 
th »”? 


pathy. 
DOUBTS ABILITY 

However, he added he doubts 
that the Russians can ‘deliver on 
some of their trade promises. 

If goods valuable to Russia’s war 
machine were traded even on a 
limited scale, McClellan said, it 
would cause “deterioration of the 
‘controls over. startegic materials 
that might get bchind the iron cur- 
tain. I think there is great danger 
in releasing such items to the Com- 
munists.” 


| 
Barred as Scab 
in Milwaut 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., July. 29 
(FP). — The Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors’ building and 
grounds committee voted 6-1 not 
to use scab-made products of the 
struck Kohler plumbingware com- 
pany, or those of any firm which is 
strikebound or in’ noncompliance 
avith NLRB directives. 

Attorney Lyman Conger, com- 
pany counsel, accused the Milwau- 
kee supervisors of being subser- 


vient to labor. 


The Milwaukee action followed 
similar steps by a number of other 
cities. Three communities in Con- 
necticut recently passed such res-., 
olutions, and the Massachusetts 
state legislature did likewise some 
months ago. 

In a radio broadcast following 
the committee’s action, Conger at- 
tacked the supervisors, saying they 
are “supposed to serve the public, 
not labor unions.” The same pro- 
gram featured Allan Graskamp, 
president of the striking UAW 
Local 833. 


) 
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Negro Realtor 
Threatened by 
Burning Cross 


LOS ANGELES, July 29. - 
James Sidney, Negro real estate 


operator who has an interracial] fF) 


staff, was aroused last Sunday 
morning to find a three by five foot: 
cross, symbol of the Ku 
Klan, burning on his front lawn. 
The vandalism followed by less 
than three days a similar cross- 
burning in front of the home of 
Peter Potter, white disck jockey. 
_ Sidney was at a loss to explain 
any reason for the act, except for 
the fact that he had sold property 
to Negroes in the Gramercy-54 


St. area which is rapidly becommg, 


interracig}. 

The police department sent an 
investigator, but the policeman 
was unable to come up with any 
clue. | 

Sidney is a member of the Los 
Angeles branch of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the Consoli- 
ated Realty Board, an organiza- 
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Sen. Lehman: He criticized 


tien of Negro realtors. 


his own (Page 3) 


—— 


LABOR IN THE SOUTH 


‘TUE Rebuffs 


Anti-Labor 


Ordinance in Georgia 


WASHINGTON, July 29 (FP). 
—A significant victory was 
against a Southern statute requir- 
ing licensing of union organizers, 
President James B. Carey of ‘the 
International Union of Electrical, 
Workers (AFL - ClO) announced 
here 
The U.S. Court of Appeals) in| 
New Orleans reversed a district! 
court decision denying an injunc-) 
tion against the licensing ordi- 
nance passed by the Carrollton, 
Ga. city council, and sent the case 
hack to the lower cout for “fur-| 
ther and not inconsistent proceed 
“ings.” 


The IU 


E had sought an injunc- 
tion against the ordinance | on 
grounds it was unconstitutional. 
This the district court denied, say- 
ing the union would have to test 
the ordinance by getting. one off its, 
representatives sentenced 
its terms. 

The statute calls for a $1,000 
“license tax” for union 4 ay me 
and a fee of $100 a day for time: 
in organizing. Failure) to 
o fie and/or im- 


| 
| 


spent 
pay is subject t 
prisonment. 
The IUE charged that the Car- 
roliton ordinance abridged free- 
dom of speech, public assembly 
and dissemination of lawful } in- 
formation, was an unwarranted 
discrimination against labor jun- 
ions as a Class, violated due pro- 
cess and equal protection provi- 
sions of the Constitution and 
legally interfered with the opera-| 
tion of the Labor - Management 
Relations act. : 


—_ —_—_-: — 


Textile Union to Test 
Virginia Ordinance 


‘through 


cant and his 
permits must be re 
60 days. 
ORGANIZING DRIVE 

A large-scale TWUA organiz- 
ing campaign has been under way 
since last Nevember at 34 key 
Burlington mills in Virginia, North 
Carolina and Georgia. According 
to the union’s Southern director, 
Boyd E. Payton, the union is pre- 


organization. 
newed every 


pared to carry the test case all the «rostly the daily press is emp 
way! to the U.S. Supreme Court. | oriented. It accepts the employers’ 
A similar licensing measure WwaS| word at face value, deflates the 

\ irginla $\ wnion’s assertions until they are| V 
and ot TS! flatter than your morning pan-| 


recently in 
Mecklenburg County 
are pending in Halifax and Camp- 
bell counties, Payton said. 
“These restrictions have 
jammed through only since our 
drive began making a real break- 
at the Burlington mills 
involved,” the union leader said. 


under “We charge Burlington top man-) 


| 


agement with exerting its enor- 
mous political and economic m- 
fluence to compel county officials 
to pass laws which were 
fore contemplated in those com- 
munities. 

“If Burlington can get away 


rights in Virginia,” he added, “it 
will soon spread to other states, 
fraternal societies, veterans groups, 


all other organizations that exist 


‘by soliciting voluntary member- 


5 


shin among the public.” 


Meany Asks Folsom 


Act in Lumber Strike 


CHAPMAN, Ala., July 29 (FP). 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. July | 29 


newly-adopted ordinance in Char- 
lotte County, Va. requiring) li- 
censes for labor organizers is 


al Woodworkers locals here and 


‘in nearby Greenville entered its) spiritual means to 
(FP).—The constitutionality of a 


second year, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany appealed to Gov. 
James E. Folsom to get the dispute 
settled by an impartial arbitrator. 


ing challenged in a test case |ini- 
tiated by the Textile Workers Un-| 
ion. 

The union cha 
“high pressure” effort by Burling- 
ton Industries,. largest manufac- 


rged a concerted, 


Meanv based his request on the 
findings of a panel named by Fol- 


som last January to study the is-: 


sues in the strike against the two 
mar of the W. T. Smith Lum- 
r Co. The panel reported the 


turing chain in the textile indus- 
try, was behind the enactment ot 
such ordinances to “handcuff” | un- 


ion organization of Burlington em-) 


\“d 


| 


ployes throughout the Sduth. 
To test the Charlotte County 
ordinance, TWUA staff member 
A.O. Boyles had himself arrested. 
His trial is set for Aug. 24. | 
The ordinance requires organ- 
izers to secure a ‘solicitation per- 
mit” by filling out an application 


IWA demands. were’ reasonable, 
‘and found the company was seek-/G 
ling only to wreck the union. 


Meany told the governor he was 
eeply 
findings that the “company is pur- 
suing feudalistic policies and is 
deliberately secking to destroy the 
union.” The IWA has agreed to 
the panel’s recommendation of 
binding arbitration of the dispute. 
“I urge you as strongly as I can,” 


demanding political and financial 
information about both the appli- 


& 


-——_ 


Meany told Folsom, “to use your 
good offices to prevail on the W. 


+ ment oO 
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rights 


charged, “and some of the senators 


<< 4 in both parties who heretofore sup- 


ported civil rights kept mum. At 
the times when motions were to 
be made southern Democrats 
‘just happened’ to be presiding 
ly over the Senate. They 
he prerogatives - of - the 


Raps Anti-Union 
Series hy Riesel 
SAN FRANCISCO, July 29 (FP). 


_Victor Riesel, recently blinded 
by acid thrown in his face, “was 


articles by San Francisco Labor, the 
official paper of the Central Labor 
Council. : 

“You aren't likely to find a more 
distorted, a more lopsided, a more 
essentially dishonest view of the 


| 


labor movement than Riesel pic- 
tured” in a series of articles pub- 


—As the strike of two Internation-' 


shocked” at the panel’s)man 


lished in the Scripps-Howard San 


| genet! 
impression—and that wa 


labor movement of some 


s that this 


| 
of thugs an , 
ithey dress and act differently 


‘they did in the days of Al Ca- 


pone.” 
| Thel abor pape 


and exploited by a relative handful 
d racketeers, although 


cakes.” 
“eers in labor unions 
‘picture of the labor movement to 
ithe point where ev 
| friends will find difficulty in find- 
‘in 
paper asserted. 


Last Union Vet Still 


‘In Poor Condition 
DULUTH, Minn., July 


The Francisco News, said the union) 


| 


18 mil-| 
lion men and women 1s dominated , the can 
| pany 


than | ment. 


; 
‘ 
| 


of the foreigners emp 


| 


Riesel’s alleged expose of racket- ranged from the diplomatic to 


“distorts the military and economic. 


g any good in unions,” the labor tary “action” i nan emergency. Su 


| 


99,— aft 


Albert Woolson, 109, the last vet-) 


het this vicious erosion of civil (54, of the Union army in the 


ithreatening not only unions but; Woolson was still in an oxygen 


‘Civil War was still in “poor con- 
‘dition, doctors reported today. 


‘tent where he has been confined 


_ : A de® 
‘mutual-insurance companies and|_: his condition took a tum 
‘at St.' pa 


‘for the worse yesterday 


Luke’s hospital. 


—— 


accept this f 
IWA President A. F. H 


‘ing: 
“If t 
‘bitrate, the state of Alabama 
should use every legal, moral an 
see that the 
bargain in 


he company refuses to ar- 


company sits down to 
good faith.” 

A majority of the fact-finders 

drew the conclusion that the com- 
pany “did not and does not desire 
‘to continue,- extend, renew OF 
«mend or make any contract with 
‘the union,” and that the company 
| during negotiations “embarked 
‘upon a program to destroy the un- 
‘ion at both the Chapman and 
reenville plants.” 
For all practical purpo 
panel observed, the town of Chap- 
is owned by the lumber com- 
pany. The company's personnel di- 
rector is the mapor, and in | 
‘mayor's court he has tried union 
‘members for various offenses. The 
‘strike has been marked by consid- 
erable ‘violence, the panel noted, 
with numerous arrests of strikers 
hy town marshals hired and paid 
by the company. 


| 


: 
i 


his | 
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ary of the National 


ikins Says Both Parties Guilty 
In Scuttling Civil Rights Legislation 


Both parties must share the blam 
bill, Roy Wilkins, executive secret 
£ Colored People, said over the weekend. “The 


e for the failure of the Senate. to act-on the civ] 


Association for the Advance- 


leadership did not lead,’ Wilkins 


“could have been passed if it had 


been permited to reach the floor. 


The Democratic leadership under 
Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas 
uickly engineered the bill into 
the hands of Senator James O. 
Eastland of Mississippi, chairman 


severely criticized for his anti-labor | va ; 


Sen. Douglas: His effort failed 
(Page 3) 


of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
who, of course, bottled it up. 


“Democratic Senators Douglas 


of Illinois, Hennings of Missouri 
‘and Lehman of New York: and 
Republican Senators Ives of New 
York, Bender of Ohio and Langer 
of Nerth Dakota all attempted to 
get the bill to the Senate floor for 
action but were blocked at every 
turn. The bill remained in the 
hands of the Eastland committee.” 


Civil rights supporters, Wilkins 
declared, “should remember the 
performance of their senators and 
congressmen at election time and 
Should weigh carefully the actions 
of both parties as to assuming their 
proper responsibilities.” 

The NAACP spokesman noted 
that in the House “most of the 
Republicans and northern Dem- 
ocrats worked and voted for the 
civil rights bill with the result that 
it passed and was not crippled by 
the amendments unsuccessfully of- 
fered by the southern block In the 
House, prominent supporters of 
civil rights in both parties gave 
leadership. This they failed to do 
in the Senate.” 


—_——_———_— 


Nasser 


“It could only leave one, 


in the 1860s. 
Laborite MP Woodrow Wyatt, 
writing in the Sunday newspaper 


(Continued from Page 1) 


we 
their jobs under 


Commerce minister 


Egyptians. Most 
loyed by the 
od company were French. 
ARIED. PROPOSALS 


eigners and 


al, employees of the com-! % 
er required to continue | We shall have’to take military 


pain of imprison- | S'€Ps to block the canal.” 


Mohamed 
| Abou Nossers warned Friday that, 
r added that; the punishment 
loyer | for 


applies equally to’ 


‘Reynolds News’ said that if Egypt 
seizes a British vessel in the canal 


Lord Killearn, British ambassa- 
dor to Egypt from. 1936 to 1946 
emanded “action.” 
Some lines of action may bring 
us to the verge of war, but we 
must act and act. quickly,” he 
wrote in the Sunday . Dispatch 
newspaper. fe 


' 


- Proposals for Western alterna- 


tives to meet the Egyptian seizure 
the 


Sources said Murphy, Pineau 


en labor's best and Lloyd were diseussing a Brit- 


ili- 
ch 


an emergency would arise only i 
Egypt blocked off the canal as a 
retaliatory measure. . 
The conferees and. their three 
aides apiece took a dinner bre 
er two hours of talks. Their com- 
ments were non-committal. 
“We have had a very informa- 
tive meeting,” Murphy said. 
“It is too early to draw a con- 
usion,” Pineau said. 
Murphy said on his arrival from 


ish plan that would call for m 


cl 


| 
; 


RESUME TODAY > 


The urgency of the Big Three 
meeting in the cream-colored con- 
ference room of Foreign Minister 
‘Lloyd's town house was empha- 
sized by the fact that it was ad- 
vanced ,more than two hours from 
its original 7 p.m. (3 p.m. EDT) 
timeta le. The talks continued 
after dinner and were to resume 
again tomorrow. 
| Dulles indicated on his arrival 
in Washington from Lima, Peru, 
_wherre he wound up a South 
‘American tour, that he would dis- 
‘cuss the canal crisis with Presi- 
‘dent Eisenhower. He said. how- 
lever, that he had no intention- of 
joining the London talks, as some 
‘European dispatches had reported. 
| Dulles called the canal seizure 


’ 


Washington that he intended tO by Nasser a “grievous blow at in- 


T. Smith Lumber Co, likewise to! with 
air recommendation.” | we s 
artung sent) plan o 
a similar message to Folsom, add-| 3-POWER AGREEMENT 


| 


3 


+to be taken. 


' 


/ 
’ 
' 
’ 
t 
! 


' 


i 
’ 


) 


i 
’ 


ses, the: ment members and some news 


. 
' 
‘ 


| 


rticipate in “exploratory conver- 

sations. 

By engaging in conversations 
our friends in Europe I hope 

hall be able to evolve some 

f action,” he said. 


Pineau said on his arrival at Lon- 
don Airport that three-power agree- 
ment was necessary on any steps 


Prime Minister Sir Anthony 

Eden was expected to~discuss the 
situation in the House of Com- 
mons tomorrow. 
“Lloyd spent the morning in 
steady consultation with other gov- 
ernment ministers and military 
leaders, including Sir Gerald Temp- 
ler, commander-in-chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff. 

Demands were raised by mem- 
bers of Parliament, former govern- 


papers for military action against 
ri ation of the Suez 
Canal Zone, which Britain evacu- 
ated last month, to a blockade of 
Egypt by the Royal Navy. 
OWN COMPANY | 

Britain owns roughly 44 percent 


ef Suez Canal Company stock, al- 
though the ditch was dug by 
Frenchman, Ferdinand De Lesseps, 


pt. Proposals ranged from out: 
t re-occup 


| ternational confidence. 

“The action could not affect 
‘merely the shareholders, who, so 
far as I know, are not Americans, 
but it could affect the operation of 
the canal itself,” he said. 

“That would eb a matter of deep 
‘concern to the United States as 
one of the maritime nations.” 
‘EGYPT WARNS 

Egypt warmed of further re- 
‘taliation if the West brings more 
'pressure to bear. Officials in Cairo 
‘admitted frankly that their order 
today to.refuse British bank checks 
on the canal was in retaliation for 
[the British blockage of 3$8-million 
be Egyptian funds and “hundreds 
of millions of pounds” in private 
funds along with $42-million in 
canal company assets in Britain. 

British ships comprise one-third 

of the canal traffic. All ‘Vessels pay 
|95 cents per ton, loaded, with the 
|average-size tanker paying $10,000 
‘for canal transit. . 
_ Egy,‘ also began drawing up a 
list ot s’rench and British assets in 
the country, for possible retaliatory 
action. 

France, -which has blocked off 
$39-million in canal company as- 
sets, banned Egyptian use of its 

negligible” assets in Paris. This 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Flesh Pots 
Of Coney 
Editor: Daily Worker: : 
Life must go on, regardless }6f 
the gravity of the political sit- 
uation. Joe North sings of the 
aesthetic ‘values of Jomes beach; 
I sing of the flesh pots of Coné¢y. 
Let me spell it out, three huin- 
dred and fifty million barrels. 
Because there is an awful final- 
ity in spelling it out. And be- 
sides there is less chance of a 
typographicalyerror. Three hun- 
dred and fitty million barrels! of 
“sewage pour into the Lower 
Bay daily, hard by the Statue! of 
Liberty, from the Jersey area. 
And according to time and tide 
nd tracer floats, within a pe- 
riod of six hours this sewage 
finds its way to Coney Island, 
But don’t let this elementary 
fact deter you. Because, espe- 
cially on a sunny summer day, 
it does not deter the masses, the 
millions who do not have the 
where-with-all, though _ they 
might have the inclination, to| go 
elsewhere. Besides, they do not 
come there to swim in the séw- 
age. Only a minority swim) at 
all. The vast majority are sun 
worshippers. | 
Are there any appreciable 
number of pagans at Jones 
Beach? Do they unashamedly, 
in the best tradition of their 
hemispheric forebears, the Ineas 
and Aztecs, worship the sun? I 
doubt it. Otherwise Joe North, 
an astute observer, would surely 
have reported it.So the first 
thing one learns from Coney is 
that the ancient instincts of hu- 
manity are still very much} in 
evidence today. } 
The second thing one learns 
is that middle-age America, 
both male and female; is rapidly, 
eating iiself into a premature 
grave. Scarcély one, over | 40 
years of age, but what does not 
posses sufficient corpulence) in 
susceptible areas for two} or 
three ordinary mortals. Middle- 
aged Coney is positively Gargan- 
tuan in this respect. Is this true 
of Jones Beach? If Joe North 
had. even so much as spotted 
anvthing more dangerous than 
a slice of tomatoe or a leaf of 
lettuce we would have known 
about it forthwith and outright. 
What could be more contra- 
dictory than sewage and faith 
and fai? Yet it is there and 
theres no use shutting our éves 
to it or holding our nose with 
thumb and forefinger. Besides 
there are immense compensa- 
tions... in the sprightliness and 
comelines of youth, in the) ex- 
cited wonder of a child as it re- 
treats before the advan¢ing 
breaker, sewage saturated 
though it may be. The vast, 
colorful, teeming beach is ‘like 
a stage, and the ‘boardwalk 
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overlooking it and running | pa-- 


rallel to it, is like a balcony, 
each independent of the other, 
yet constantly interchanging, 
flowing from one to the other. 
And last, but not least, is} the 
subway station, the last stop for 


Heartening—But Still too Few 


Coney, at Stillwell Avenue and 
14th St., which disgorges the 
flowing millions from the five. 


boroughs and beyond into the . 


inimediate vicinity of the sea. 
To see them come trooping 
down the steps, all ages, carry- 
ing beachgear, outlandishly rig- 
ged, chattering so gayly, their 
faces illuminated with expec- 


tancy, is a sight that would warm 


the cockles of the most ‘pessi- 
mistic heart. 

No, Joe. Thank you very 
much, but its Coney for me 
every time. 

—M. H. 
> * 
Why Not 
Speak? 
Westchester County, N.Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
The letter from I. H. of Schen- 


ectady appealing to the “leading | 


committee to lead” gets my sup- 
port. At this point, 1 would even 
settle for muhe less; why dont 
they just SPEAK? : 

From where I stand, the dis- 

cussions now taking place seem 
somewhat) repetitive, formless 
and aimless. I feel this is not so 
much due to lack of organzed 
“guidance,” although that might 
help, as to another factor which 
is disturbing many people with 
whom I speak. 
I feel that the leading paity 
committees and individuals are 
not being honest and above- 
board with the rank and file 
members, and this feeling is be- 
ginning to work real havoc. 

Surely |W. Z. Foster, Ben 
Davis, Jr., Carl Winter, Jim Jack- 
son, Jim West and a score of 
other natioral leaders have ideas 
on the questioins being present- 
ly discussed, Where are their 
letters? No need to write a book 
about these questiions. 

Where are the various state 
and county leaders from all over 
the countrv? Where are the con- 
tributions from Lil Gates, Ben 
Davis, John Louis, Horace Mar- 
shall, Herb Wheeldon, Don 
Lester to mention a fewin N.Y.? 
In the past, whenever there were 
things to be done, these leaders 
were prolific. And now? 

An perhaps most important: 
why are the discussions and de- 
bates which many members 
know are taking place among 
leading members not publicized? 
We know there are basic dis- 
agreements—which is the healthi- 
est thing that has hit this Party 
since its inception—among lead- 
ers. Why are differing positions 
and those who take them not 


* brought to thé membership? We 


selves to\sacrifices and bardships 
and jail during the past 20 years, 
but not to differences of opinion 
among leading members? What 
kind of apprenticeship is neces- 
sary to prepare to shege an opin- 
ion with a national committee 
member? 

Not many things about our 
political future are certain. But 
onething I do feel is certain is 
that if these Star Chamber pro- 


were to . trusted to expose our- 


Under the heading “Time to, 1956 from Communist or pro-Com- 
Retire the “Red Hunters”, the Den- munist elements within _ this 
ver Post has come out editorially | country.” 
for the-elimination of the House! It declares: 

Un-American Activities Committee.| “That there is a great d 
The newspaper, adding its belief, merit to suggestions that have been 
that the Senate Internal Security'made. that there must be some 
sub-committee might also be aj‘statute of limitations’. on ‘guilt by 
worthy companion to the House’ association’ and the dreadful crime 


groups departure, declares in its of having once had friends who! ay | 
‘were Communists or were Commu-) 2ask in thé publicity they can get! State Department version of the 


editorial of July\ 19: 
We are becoming increasingly | nist tinged. 
convinced that- it is time to! give| 


K YOUR PI 


ceedings continue with the ob- 
vious desirable differences hid- 
den beneath a worn-out shib- 
boleth of “monolithic unity,” 
those leaders now responsible 
for keeping the rank and file un- 
informed and ignorant of Party 
proceedings will find themselves: 
without a corporal’s guard. to 
lead, 

In addition to writing more 
freely and briefly on current is- 
‘sues, and instead of debating 
among themselves, ad infinitum, 
our national, state and county 
leaders would also do well to 
attend a local club meeting every 
night in the week ahd listen to 
what is going on down below. 
Then they should state their own 
opinions freely—and_briefly—so 
members know what kind of 


people they are and where they - 


stand. Maybe inthis way some 
of us will begin to feel that the. 
“leadership” is truly interested 
in leading, not pontificating. 


—§. T. 


co © > 


About 
Self-Criticism 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


I would like in all seriousness 
to ask what is meant by the term 


“self criticism’? In all the years | 


that I've been around and heard 
explanations of it, Ive never 
seen any examples forthcoming. 
Of course, I've heard ones 3 
“plead guilty” to this or that 
Ba e or weakness, But is this 
all there is to it? Shouldn't it 
have something to do with ex- 
plaining, clearing “up confusing 
points so thal past errors wont 
be- made again? Shouldn't it 
help. us to better judge whether 
the Sel{-Criticiser can be entrust- 
ed to continue in whatever posi- 
tion hes in? 

I raise this point because of 
the two recent articles which ap- 
peared in The Worker by Albert 
Blumberg. In them he. under- 
takes to analyze the trends in 
the wide-ranging discussion that 
American Communists are en- 
gaged in. And to offer advice 
as to which way it should go. 
He also plunks for the Dennis 
line of a “broader new mass 
party of socialism.” Which of 
course is his privilege. | 

But, at the bottogg of the first 
column of the first of these two 
very long articles, he digresses 
for exactly one paragraph, to 
mention the field of political ac- 
tion in which he had a particular 
responsibility, and to which he 
says, “Not only did I share in 
the mistaken estimate around 
the formation of the Progressive 
Party and its continuation after 
1948, but I helped compound 
the errors by a mechanital and 
rigid implementation of wrong 
policies.” 

Now, Id like to know if this 
is antexample olf self-criticism. 
Of course, if he’s discussed his 
weakness elsewhere, he should 
have said so; and pleace excuse 
me for my ignorance ‘in raising 
the matter. 


pu). i. 


TT iadlienal 


| “We are aware, of. course, that 


a large number of people have 
| 
‘come to have a vested interest in 


sa} of; the business of keeping.‘red hunts’ 


going on and on, forever. These 
people will vigorously oppose any 
effort to read a requiem over the 
un-American activities Committee. 

They include politicians who 


‘from shouting about ‘subversives.’ 


Steel 


(Continued from Page 1) 

as ‘each pact is completed. From 
‘all indications, however, it appears 
that there is at least a tentative 
arrangement for siumltaneous re- 
sumption, assuming that no single 
company holds up the situation by 
some serious disagreement. 

While there is still a great deal 
‘of bargaining to do on “local” and 
company level matters, union lead- 
ers did not conceal their jubilation 
at the outcome from the moment 
of the céremonial signing in the 
presidential suite of Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

A statement of the union’s 170- 
man Wage Policy Committee, ap- 
proving the negotiated agreement, 
hailed the settlement as a “mile- 
stone” and as “the greatest victory 
ever achieved’5 by the union in 
its 20-year history. 

“The settlement not only repre- 
sents the largest wage and fringe 
package ever negotiated by the 
union,’ continued the statement, 
“but also achieved an_ historic 
breakthrough in the basic steel in- 
dustry on weekend premium pay, 
a 52-week supplemental unem- 
ployment compensation plan, and 
a union shop prevision requiring 
all new employes to join the 
union.” 


of the “package” for a three-year 
agteement as an average of better 
than 15 cents a year, with a total 
value of 45.6 cents for the period 
—20.3 cents immediately; another 
12.2 cents an hour in a year and 
13.1 cents more at the start of the 
‘third year of the pact. 

| The union also said that the real 
value of the agreed-upon package 
‘is “an amount greater than the in- 
‘dustry offered in five long years.” 
The union says the real value of 
the original offer of the companies 


Virtually geared only one way — 
j upward, The workers will get an 
‘amount compensating for a cost of 


living rise every six months. 
| 


The union estimated the value: 


ran an average of nine cents a|when he took up the duty to de- 
year. In addition, the terms pro-/ fend before the jury his string 
vide for an escalator clause that is; professional 


Smith Act 


| (Continued from Page 1) ? 


who said that Marxism which the 
defendants advocated was a doc- 
trine of force and violence. 

Statements and writings of the 
six defendants was placed in evi- 
dence, too. All of these documents 
revealed that Alexander Trachten- 
berg, Charney, Fred M. Fine, 
James E. Jackson, Jr., William. 
Norman and Sidney. Steip, the ac- 
cused Communists, were advocates 
of peaceful transition to Socialism. 

In fact, these documents, which 
stated the official teachings and 
program of the Communist Party, 
made it clear that the party did 
not consider Socialism to be an 
immediate issue in America today. 

For two days last week defense 
attorneys addressed the jury re- 
viewing this evidence., The de- 
fense battery was made up of such 
distinguished counsel as.John Mc- 
Kim Minton, vice-president of the 
New York Bar Association; New- 
man Levy, member of the associa- 
tion’s executive committee; Charles 
T. Dunean, leading Negro mem- 
ber of the Washington, D. C. bar; 
Mary Kaufman, veteran New York 
civil rights attorney and Prof. Royal 
W. France, president of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild. 


REFUTE PROSECUTION 


They examined each piece of the 


prosecution evidence and con- 
cluded in their arguments that gov- 
ernment counsel had failed to show 
that the defendants individually or 
collectively revealed any intent to 
teach force and violence or that 
they had advocated such a course. 

Prosecutor Thomas B. Gilchrist, 
in his final summary, was hard put 


of 
witnesses. He de- 
scribed them as “reformed Com- 
munists or undercover agents.” 

“Of course these people were 


) . | paid,” he said making a plea to the 
| The lowest of the 32 wage clas-! jury for sympathy. 
sifications in the industry, No. 1] 


These informers were charae- 


Fo. 5" 
will- be eliminated and put under terized by attorney France as 


| , ‘ ; 
classification 2, six cents per hour’ 


higher. That will mean that those 
‘in the lowest category and_be- 


ginners, now at $1,685, will step 
/up, along with the 7:5 cents across 
‘the board raise, to $1.82 imme- 
diately, $1.89 in a year and $1.96 
in the final year of the pact. 

In addition to an across the 
‘board raise, the workers will get 
an increment (times the number of 
itheir classification). As an exam- 
‘ple, skilled machinists and electri- 
‘cians, who are in classification 16 
with a present rate of $2,585, will 
step up immediately to $2,702, 


‘then to $2.80 in a year and $2.898 
| 


'stenographic minutes of the trial.” 


‘in two vears. 
SUNDAY PAY 


Another improvement over the 
original offer of the 12 companies 


_ (Continued on Page 7) 
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Documents About 
Soviet Congress 


Published Here 


The Anti-Stalin Campaign 
and International Communism. 
A selection of Documents. Edit- 
ed by the Russian Institute, Co- 
lumbia. University. Columbia 
University Press. 338 Pages. 
$1.75. 

Under the title of “The Anti- 
Stalin Campaign and International 
Communism,” the Russian~ Insti- 
jtute of Columbia University has 
translated and compiled a number 
of documents in connection with 
the discussion that followed the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. Included are the 


—_—_— a + ee ee 


‘speech of Nikita Khrushchev at 


“A continuation of the house in-| hey also include a large number | the closed session of the Congress, 


the House committee on un-Ameri- vestigations would serve to con-,0f writers who have carved out! editorials from the Daily Worker, 


can activities (and possibly its Sen-|tinue an era of suspicion which has 
ate counterpart) a decent burial.”| done a great deal of subtle damage 

The Post, still insisting that what| to the American way of life. It has 
it terms “the Communist cdnspi- made neighbor wary of neighbor 
racy did constitute “a 
nal threat to this cofntry,” never-|of thought control than ever be- 
theless concedes tha “as far as we fore. For the tasks ahead, the coun- 
can tell, only a few su r-patriots|try needs unity and the trust of 
believe that there is still any ‘clear citizens in the loyalty of one ab- 
and present’ danger this year other. 

- ~ 


rave jnter-}and has brought us nearer the verge. 


‘careers for themselves as specialists 
in the ‘Communist menace.’ 

“But we believe the country will 
be healthier in mind and. spirit and 
better able to resist the real threat 
of communism—which is now a 
threat from outside this country 
rather than from within—if we let 
the un-American activities commit- 


tee expire. quietly.” 


‘an article by Eugene Dennis, state- 
‘ments of the Communist Parties 
of the United States, France, and 
‘Great Britain, writings of Palmiro 
Togliatti, and of Left Socialist 
leader Pietro Nenni of Italy; the 
resolution of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Soviet Communist Party 
and the comments on it by various 
‘Communist parties. 


“Tudases who betray with the dis- 
torted word.” 

The prosecutor. however, hailed 
them as heroes subjected t) “men- 
tal strain” and “ostracized by. their 
friends,” persons who “have to lead 


‘\double lives and keep all the balls 


in the air at the same time.” 

During his summary, Gilchrist 
demanded that attorney Levy “pro- 
duce proof” that prosecution wit- 


nesses lied. 
PEOOF THEY LIED 

Levy asked if that was a direct 
question. Gilchrist said it was. 
Levy replied: “The proof is in the 


Gilchrist put the prosecuition’s 
case this way: “We don't have to 
prove they (the defendants) taught — 
a single thing. All that we have — 
to prove Is that they conspired to 
teach.” 

“Conspiring to teach”—that is the 
charge for which the federal pros- 
ecutor is demanding that respect- 
able American citizens, because 
they are members of the Commu- 
nist Partv, shall be imprisoned for 


10 years. 
Attomeys for these American 
Communists have argued convine- 


The Worker 


ingly that the jury now has in its 
hands the fate of American civil 
liberties when it retires to consider 
its verdict in. this case. 

Attorney France put an impor- 
tant qfestion squarely to the jury 
when he warned against permitting 
a “thirteenth juror” which he de- 
scribed as “prejudice” to join them 


in their deliberations. 
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SUEZ CRISIS. 


THE FURY aroused 1 in T London, Paris aia Washington 
diplomatic and financial circles over Egypt's nationalization 


of the Suez Canal is a harsh reminder that the imperialistic 


instinct still threatens the freedom of peoples and the poe 
of the world. 

The Suez Canal runs through Egyptian soil. It was 
built by Egyptian hands, and Egyptian blood—the blood of 
those who died building it—was merged with its waters. 
In nationalizing the Suez Canal, the Egyptian government 
is only correcting an historical injustice which permitted 
Western governments and investors to plunder colonial 
Egypt of almost a century ago. 

But Egypt is a colony no longer. And if the Nasser 
government's action in taking over the canal seems sudden 
and precipitate, the blame for that is clearly on the shoul- 
ders of Secretary of State Dulles and those who, with him, 
provoked the action with their arrogant treatment of a free, 
independent Egypt. 

When Dulles abruptly reneged on pr evious offers to 
help Egypt-build the Aswan High Dam (and lift the coun- 
try out of the poverty which colonial rule had left it in) 
he revealed to the world that this Administration and the 
trusts for whom it speaks view foreign aid as a bribe only, 
as payment for services rendered. 

The Egyptian government wished to remain neutral. 
What a crime! The offer of assistance was pulled back.” 

We believe Americans can do no better in this new 
Middle East crisis than support the position of Walter 
Reuther, AFL-CIO vice president, that the U. S. must base 
its foreign aid policy on aid without strings. 

The action of Britain and France in launching a series 
of economic reprisals aaginst Egypt should be condemned 
as an attempt to aggravate tensions. The State Department, 
which precipatated this crisis, has not vet ioined i in these 

‘moves, and we trust that public protest will keep Secretary 
Dulles from doing so. 

Americans who genuinely believe in the right of the 
new nations of the world, like Egypt, to chart their own 
destiny without imperialist pressures, will resent any efforts, 
economic or nilitary; to deny that right. Friends of Israel, 
too, we believe, will wish to/weigh this crisis by that stand- 
ard, and not by any. animus toward the government of 
Egypt. Israel, too, is threatened by the same imperialists 
who want it, no less than Egypt, to be a cats-paw and a tool. 

For the independence of every nation of the Middle 
East is at stake here. 


PERSECUTION 

BETTY GANNETT marks her 50th birthday today in 
the federal penitentiary at Alderson, West Va. Like Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, the other imprisoned woman Commu- 
nist, and in company with all others imprisoned under the 
Smith Act, she bas been deprived of liberty for no other 
crime than the political opiniofis that she holds. 

Miss Gannett, having served her term in jail for the 

crime ef believing that socialism and world peace are good 
for America, is scheduled for relase on September 10th, 

The bleak prospect awaits her, then, however, of de- 
portation from this country, that has been her. own since 
early ‘youth, under the prov isions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

We need hardly tell our readers s that we join heartily in 
the recent call by Textile Labor, the newspaper of the AFL- 
CIO Textile Workers Union, for an end to the “silliness” 
of jailing Communists. President Eisenhower's action this 
week in signing a Jaw, however, to increase Smith Act 
penalties to 20 years in jail, is a shat p reminder that there is 
no intent in Washington to cry quits, and_that much more 
needs to be done by those (like Textile Labor, to whom the 
Smith Act prosecutions are ugly stain upon democracy). 

We trust that believers in democracy will successfully 
press for the right of Betty Gannett to enjoy her 51st birth- 
day, neither in jail nor in enforced exile, but in her own 
country, free to hold to and express her views. 


A SHAMEFUL RECORD 


(Continued from Page 1) 

which Eisenhower promised. And that program was scut- 
tled in the main by a coalition of Southern Dixiecrats and 
Republican reactionaries. But the blame must also lie on 
the shouldess of the Democratic leadership of the Senate 
and House—especially Lyndon Johnson and Sam Rayburn— 
who time and again collaborated with the GOP and ap- 
peased the Dixiecrats within their own party. 


a 


With thir eyes on the November 6 voting, spokesmen. | 


for both the GOP and the Democrats are trying to fix the 
blame for this sell-out on the other, 


THE BASIC steel strike set- 
tlement, still to be implemented 
in company by company nego- 
tiations, represents a significant 
step forward for American labor 
and sets a higher level for the 
1956 wage round. The “pack- 
age’ won by steel workers is 
certainly an improvement over 
what the employers originally 
offered to be spread over a five- 
year period. 

There is also much justified 
cheer in the steel towns because 
the strike will end within four 
and a half to five weeks after it 
started, considerably less of a 
stretch than had been expected. 
For many of the workers, about 
half of the struck period will be 
‘paid for as vacation, if they 
choose to have it so. 

It should not be forgotten, 
however, that as the union and 
the AFL-CIO executive council 
said, this was more an “jnven- 
tory lockout” than a strike. The 
union had offered extension of 
the contract for further negotia- 
tions. There is no reason why 
the terms settled- upon could 
net have been reached within 
the 15 - dav extension offered. 
But as had been widely noted, 
even in business circles, the 
steel menopoly wanted to work 
off the vast amonnt of stqck- 
piles; use the strike to obtain 
longer-term . ne-strike contracts 
than in the past; extort « price 
hike and, apparently, the com- 
panies anticipated the situation 
could be exploited for political 
and anti-labor purposes. 

. 


IT WAS QUITE clear from 
the start of the shutdown that 
the steel companies would not 
® be able to reap any political and 
anti-labor advantage because of 
| the well-known antipathy to 
| them — by the public, and by 
wide sections of business—over 
the policy of hiking prices two 
and three times the new labor 


— 
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Missouri Files 


$210,000 Suit 
Against Unions | 


JEFFE RSON, CITY, | .Mo., 
‘July 29 (FP).—The state of Mis-) 


sourk has filed suit for additional 
‘penalties totaling $210,000 against 
‘three locals of the Oil, Chemical; 
'& Atomic Workers Union for con-| 
tinuing their strike against the* La- 
‘clede Gas Co. in St. Louis despite 
‘state seizure of the utility under 
the King-Thompson Jaw. 

Earlier the state had filed suits 
for $35,000 against the locals and 
five officials, representing pen: ities | 
‘for the first day of the. strike 

lagainst the — state-held — utility, 
State Attorney General John .M.) 
‘Dalton said the state would seek’ 
ithe maximum penalties under the 

Naw, avhich provides fines of $10.-: 
000 a day for striking unions and 
‘$1,000 fines for union leaders | 

The strike, which began July 
5, was ended by an injunction 13 
days later. In issuing the court or- 
ider, Judge Ivan Lee Holt declar- 

‘ed: “It is a well established -prac- | 
tice in this state that a trial court: 
ishould not declare an act of the 
‘Missouri General Assembly | un- 
‘constitutional unless it is clearly. 
Iso. I will not declare the King- 
‘Thompson act unconstitutional. | 
‘That decision should be left to} 
the higher courts.” 


bees APPEAL 


The state’s suits will open the 
way for the union to challenge the, 
law’s constitutionality up to the | 
highest court. Dalton declared: 
“The vas workers elected to con-; 
test the validity of the law and| 
under the circumstances we must 
proceed to invoke the penalties © 


‘scribed.” : 
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Steel Settlement — 
Substantial Advanee 


cost. And the “defense” cry was 
groundless. 

That apparently convinced 
the Eisenhower Administration 
that a Taft-Hartley injunction 
would net sit to well with the 
public. The-union has put the 
companies publicly against the 
wall by its offer of an extension 
of the contract. 

The final and probably most 
deciwive act by the union that 
forced the companies to get 


«down te real collective bargain- 


earlier than their inventory 
lans called for, was public re- 
ease of its well - documented 
study preving how the steel 
companies .. extort —_ fantastic 
prices, profits and productivity. 
There was a strong possibility of 
a eongressional look into those 
figures and that was the last 
thing the, companies wanted as 
they prepared to slap on the 
highest price hike ever and as 


they were about to make pub- 


lic new all-time highs in profit 
lor the first Walf of 1956. Beth- 
lehem already reported its all- 
time high, — 

° 


THE COMPANIES, | did, 
however, get most of what they 
set out to get. As we have not- 
ed, their realistic objective was 
not the five-year pact for which 
they pressed to force a shut- 
down. It was the three-year no- 
strike pact. They won that. They 
will also get the steep price hike 
—probably an average of $10 to 
$12 a ton—although they will 
find it more difficult than usual 
to blame the union for it. And 
they will have finally worked off 
about 10 million tons of steel. 

Significantly, the one thing 
the 12 compamies stressed ‘in 
their publicity following agree- 
ment was the three-year no- 
strike stretch and the “peace” 
they are guaranteed for their 
three-vear drive to add 15 mil- 
lion more ‘tons to capacity 
through modermization, automa- 
tion and still more job elimina- 
tion. 

With their plan in view, the 
companies finally paid a con- 
siderable price — higher than 
they anticipated. But it should 
also be pointed out that a no- 
strike agreement is not as iron- 
clad as the Janguage in it, if 
employers try to squeeze too 
much out of it and forget they 
have an agreement with human 
beings. 

It is well known that the 
workers in the steel industry 


have the habit of stopping work 


Nasser | 


(Continued from Page 3) 


action was taken just before Pineau 


flew to London. 


Israeli Cabinet 
JERUSALEM, | Israeli 


29.—Prime Minister 


Sector, | 


at the drop of a hat if employ- 
ers try to chisel on incentives; .' 
dismiss in violation of seniority; 
stall on grievances; transfer 
technically-displaced people to 
lower-paid jobs, etc. ete. The 
employers can scream “wildcat” 
and the union leaders disclaim 
responsibility for “wnauthoriz- 
ed” stoppages, but the workers 
habitually express themselves 
by means of that ancient wea- 
pon that. no written document 
can eliminate and every steel 
plant production manager knows 
it. 
« 

THE MOST IMPORTANT 
result, therefore, are some of the 
new advances provided in the 
contract of the steel workers. 
The estimated value of over 45 
cents an hour of the “package” 
—an average of more than 15 
cents annually, is a new mark 
fer most workers to shoot tor 
(although some gan and will 
surpass) in negotiations to come. 
The idea of supplementary un- 
employment benefits (SUB) for 
52 weeks is now established for 
a major industry, with qualifi- 
cation reduced to two years 
seniorit*. 

For the first time the steel 
companies will be required to 
pay extra for any workers they 
want on Sundays—starting with 
an extra JO percent (or 25 cents 
minimum) an hour in 1956, to 
25 percent (or minimum extra 
of 68 cents) in the last vear of 
the pact. That should have the 
efiect of forcing the steel com- 
panies to shave the number they 
require to come in Sunday to. a 
minimum. For the steel work- 
ers this is history. 

The money raise is two fold 
—across the board and extra in- 
crement that gives those with 
higher classifications a little ex- 
tra. But there was also a more 
substantial boost for those in the 
lowest—classification 1 category 
—by the process of eliminating 
No. 1 and joinmg it in Class 2. 
That will jump this lowest 
groups starting rate from $1.68 
to $1.82 immediately «and to 
$1.96 by July, 1958. 

The above are some BASIC 
new features that give the work- 
ers something to build on in 
later stages. With respect to 
SUB it should be pointed out 
that three basic unions with con- 
tracts covering the countrys big 
corporations — steel, auto, farm 
equipment and rubber — now 
have have it.. The base is widen- 
ing. | 
| ge nel alls d stories of the national- 
‘ization of the canal. 

Today, Izvestia printed a long 
history o fthe canal. Pravda said: 
“Nationalization of the Suez is 
‘fully legitimate from the standpoint 
of international law, arising from 
the natural rights of sovereign 
states.” 


“The 


of nationalization 


justice 


David jg all the more obvious in view of 
‘Ben Gurion’s cabinet met today to the fact that Egyptians built the 


‘disctiss Egypt’s nationalization of canal while colonizers compelled 


a 
the Suez Canal. 


Most of the Israeli press con- 


iction of Nasser. 


“Kol 


demned the a 
The newspaper 


Haam” 


them to work to exhaustion. 

Izvestia’s artieel emphasized for- 
eign exploitation and infringement 
on Egyptian sovereignty. 


The government paper noted 


quoted a Party leader as saying, the ithat during the recent . Moscow 
‘nationalization of the Suez Canal! ict of the Shah of Iran. the So- 


which the legislature has pre-;is the turning point in the libera- 
ition of mideast nations from the, 


Meanwhile, a wage agreement imperialist yoke.” 
was reached between the company ,;———— 


| 
viets voluntarily surrendered their 


pracenten for “oil exploitabon in 
‘northern Iran. The 7Olvear pact 


was signed ih 1925. 


Meanwhile the fight shifts to the platform committee 
“The Soviet people, true friend 


of the Democratic national convention, whose sessions begin 
on August 6, a week prior to the opening of the convention. 
Labor and the Negro people will be watching to see how 
not only the party, , 2 individual candidates conduct them- 
selves in the debate on issues so crucial to the people. 


and two of the unions, giving MOSCOW, July 29.—The gov-, 
their members a 5.68 percent in-|ernment newspaper Izvestia sum-| 
crease. “mg ie and the pot prea re ag: — sa the eastern peoples, has always 
ions also reached agreement on achon wi re headline 1e | le 
an arbitration» panel -to decide, Canal rightly belongs to Egypt. ‘supported rts spoil ie 
some of the other issues in the dis-|° The Soviet press yesterday om against colonialism and foreign 
pute voted one quarter of its space to domination, Izv estia said, 
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A Quick Look at Some 
Of the Newer Films 


The Searchers (Warnér Bros.), John Wayne portrays a viciously 
brutal ex-confederate soldier who believes killing ians is almost 
as much fun as killing Yanks. With story line based on the search 
of two men for a girl kidnaped by an Indian tribe (for no obvious 
reason) John Ford uses his Girectorial skill to glorify the slaughter 
of Indians of ar J age — SOX. Bao aes eo RR 
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THE MAN WHO Knew 
Too Much (Paramount): Another 
of Alfred Hitchcock’s _ thriller- 
dillers. This one doesn't | quite 
come off, due to a muich-in- ~ 
volved story about an “average” 
American family that becomes 
involved in foreign intrigue cul- 
minating in an attempted /assas- 
sination of a premier of an un- 
named country during a London 
symphony concert. Despite the 
efforts of James Stewart and 
Doris Day “The Man Who Knew 
Too Much” doesn’t make the 
grade. 


. JHE HARDER THEY 

Fall (Columbia). An indictment 

of the boxing racket. The cur- 

rent newspaper accounts of the 

corruption whieh pervades the “sport” is further illustrated by this 
account of the phony build-up given to an oversized fighter by 
gambling syndicate whose only interest is te bleed the fighters and 
the public, as much as possible. Humphrey Bogart, Rod Steiger 
and Mike Lane play the leads and the film ends with a plea for 
Congress to Outlaw the entire rotten mess. The screenplay is by 
Philip Yordan, based on: the novel by Budd Schulberg. 
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THE LAST TEN Days. 


Today's Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Movie Museum (9) 6 p.m. Fatty 
Arbuckle film : 

Movie: Miss Robin Hood (2) 6:15. 

(English comedy with Margaret 
Rutherford, Richard Hearne 

Mike Wallace—News (5) 7 

Robin Hood’s Adventure. Richard 
Greene (2) 7:30 

ery Dodgers-Milwaukee (9) 

Burns and Alien (2) 8 

Ernie Kovacs Show (4) 8 

Talent Scouts (2) 8:30 

Voice of Firestone—Heidi Krall, 
soprano; Robert Rounsville, 
tenor (7) 8:30 

Medic—Multiple Sclerosis (4) 9 


==-\Vic Damone Show. janet Blair, 


Larry Storch—guests (2) 9:30 
Studio One Suumer Theatre—The 
Ballad of Yermo Red (2) 10 
}Dodger Scoreboard (9) 10:50 
Movie: Dead of Night (2) 11:15 

(English mystery). 

RADIO 

Edward Morgan, news WABC 7 
Bob and Ray WOR 7:20 
Dr. Frank Baxter WCBS 7:25 
Dodgers-Milwaukee WMGM 7:55 
Berkshire Festival — Boston Sym- 


SS 
- ~*~ 


From the veteran German director | 


Pabst who made the classic “Kameradschaft” in 1932, comes this | 


study in the disilusionment of Germen soldiers with Hitler. “The 
Last Ten Days” (Der Letzte Akt) is a reconstruction of Hitler's 
last days in the Berlin bunker, with a script by Erich Maria Re- 
marque from the book by M. A. Musmann6, who was one of the 


U. S. judges at Nuremberg as well as Steve Nelson's prosecutor. | 


Here is Hitler, shambling, dazed and deranged, yet still able to | 


get the crazy orders obeyed which will condemn countless thou- . 


sands to die. Among the scores of generals, staff officers and - 


hangers-on who share Hitler's bunker, only one, a young ‘captain 
from the front, has the courage to tell the gibbering lunatic the 
truth. As the Russians thrust inexorably nearer, the rest of the 
bunker staff enact in drunken despair the final complete dis- 
integration of a human society. Presented with sober, disgust, 


granted whatever shreds of dignity it can muster, it makes a terri- | 


fying, haunting picture. 


GENE KELLYS FILM “Invitation to the Dance.” 


> | 
executed and enjoyable dances. 


The stories themselves are simple enough: “Circus” presents a _ 
triangle situation in the gay setting of a street fair, complete with. — 


tumblers, tightrope walker, ballerina and the unhappy Pierrot. 
“Ring Around a Rosy” is the story of a bracelet passing 
through many hands to return to its first owner. 
“Sinbad the Sailor,” the only one of the three to combine car- 
teons with live performers, is an extravaganza series of adventures 


sustained by sailor Kelly in something resembling a fantasy of an 
Arabian country (any resembiance to reality strictly unintentional). 

Most impressive throughout the entire film is the créativity 
in two areas, one of whichis that of dance ideas. One of ‘his dances 
in “Circus” has him wearing bells on his ankles, wrists and hat, 
‘which sounded different tones. The motions of the extremities, 
singly and in concert, shake the bells so.that he plays the music 
even as he dances. | 

Another scene from the same story shows two dancers meeting 
for their love duet on either side of a wall of fishnet and they 
begin their pas de deux, she clinging to the wall and thus entirely 
separated trom the ground, seemingly dancing on. air. 

The ‘second area which is most impressive is the original use 


of the film medium itself.| These are not simply dance sequences | 
with a camera focused on them—the camera is used to itensify | 


what is being projected. 

Slow motion filming of leaps, for example, exhibits a buoyance 
and airiness that no dancer can actually achieve. And in the falls 
the dancers slowly drift to the ground, like a deep sigh. 


“FLL CRY TOMORROW” MGM) based on the autobio- 
graphy, discreetly fictionalized, of real-life singer Lillian Roth. 
In the film Susan Hayward follows “Miss Roth’s career through 
early stardom, the death of a fiance, professional decline, drunken- 
ness, several worthless husbands, and utter degradation to recla- 
mation at the hands of Alcoholics Anonymous. Miss Hayward’s per- 
formance, like her singing voice, is powerful, workmanlike and 
effective. She puts her songs across by sheer energy and will power. 
But to evade mere sensationalism in a subject like this requires: an 
intgrity not aspired to in this film. Only Jo Van Fleet, as the mother 
achieves more than surface realism. 


Zinneman Replaced on. 
Direction of Movie 
‘Old Man and Sea‘ 


John Sturges. is completing the 
direction of. “The Old Man and the! 


Sea. He replaced Fred Zinneman 
who started the production of the 
Hemingway novel in Cuba and 


other southern points. Spencer 
Tracy plays the -.arring role. 


Has a 
never-ending stream ot novel and charming ideas and beautifully 


Greta Garbo stars in ‘Camille’ 
_ revived today only at the Thalia 
| on a bill with ‘Quiet One.’ 
phony. Brahms Symphony. No 2 
WRCA 8:15 
'Voice of Firestone, Heidi Krall, 

Robert Rounseville WABC 8:30 
Telephone Hour—Zino Francesatti, 

‘violinist WRCA 9 


MOVIES 


Catered Affair, Loew's Metropoli- 
tan—Brooklyn 

Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Ladykillers, Art 

Rififi, Fine Arts 

Citizen Kane, 5th Ave (revival) 

Boris Codonev & Sadko, New 
Cameo (revivals) 

King and I, Roxy 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

Court Jester (Danny Kaye) Green- 

_wich. Through Tues. 

Game of Love (French) and Sum- 
mer of Happiness (Swedish) 

| World, today and Tues. 

'Garbo’s Camille and Quiet One, 

Thalia. Mon. only. 

| DRAMA 

\My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 


} 


Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 


L 


. Lys. 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theades 

Man With the Golden Arm, Cherry 

Lane. 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Three Chekhov one-act plays, 
aga aa Theatre, 15 2nd 

ve. 


Sarah Vaughan te 
Sing on TV’s 
“Stage Show’ Sat. 


Sarah Vaugh, one of America’s 


| leading popular 


| 


singers, Mery 
Griffin, singer, and comedian Lew 
Parker share .the spotlight on 
“Stage Show, Saturday, Aug. 4 
(CBS-TV 8:30-9 pan.) 


| 


Three Penny Opera, Theatre de) 


| 


|($6,000,000), “The King and I,” 


Future on R 


Television is booming, but film 
theatres are in a_crisis. Film indus- 
try observers agree that a 50-year 
era that saw film-theatres as top 
dog in the entertainment world is 
drawing to a close. This year Holly- 
wood is gambling its future on a 
rash of epic pictures that cost 
nearly $50,000,000. 

Warner studio sold its backlog 
of films to television. When tradi- 
tional MGM recently. announced it 
would rent its old films to TV— 
including “The Wizard of Oz” to 
CBS — theatre exhibitors objected 
and even ex-MGM.-ite Clark Gable 
complained , 

Net prohts at the big movie 
studios have dropped, some as 
much as 40 percent, 

e . a 

Most film-makers think the trend 
will be towards the release of few- 
er pictures a year, most of them! 
supercolossal epics. Many will be 
made by independent producers 
without studio overhead to worry 
about, while the studios concen- 
trate on TV films. 

This year more multi-million 
dollar films are being released than 
at any time in history. As one pro- 


ducer says, “if these movies wont, 


thing will.” 

Many filmmakers feel the fate 
of Hollywood hinges on what hap- 
pens to these pictures at the box-| 
office: “The Ten Commandments” 
(cost $13,000,000), War and Peace” 


($4,300,000), “Moby Dick,” ($4,- 
300,000), “Giant” ($3,000,000). 

So far, the pictures that have 
been released are doing well. But, 
whether the tremendous investment | 
will pay off in the long run won't! 


draw them into the theatres, no-| ‘ 


Hollywood Ganbles Its 
ash of 


However, observers don't think 
this means the end of the movie 
business. One expert predicts with- 
in five years the nation’s 19,000 
movie theatres 4,000 drive-ins and 
15,000 “hardtops” will dwindle to 
10,000. Those few theatres will 
show super-colossal epics and 
“adult” pictures (minus a produc- 
tion code seal) that can’t be seen 
on the family TV set. Pay-TV may 
mean top movies at home. 

2 * o 


A top director, John Huston, 
maker of “Moby Dick,” recently 
said “I'm not pessimistic. Anyone 
that didn’t see this coming must 
have been blind. Back in 1950 I 
predicted the studios would make 
less pictures, and they were Sore 
as hell! 


“But I repeaf—an average studio 


be known until the final returns| is down to 20 pictures a year. Soon 
fre in. it will be making ten. People who 

Business has ‘not been good at)say they can’t make pictures at big 
many of the studios. MGM’s net! budgets will change tkeir tune. 
profit for the fiscal year ended) Within two years we'll be getting 
June 7, was down 40 percent. So} many 10 million dollar pictures. 
was Columbia’s. The last quarter) And if that doesnt happen—we 
earnings announced by 20th Cen-| may as well all quit and start work- 


tury Fox were a million dollars less’ 


ing for television.” 


— 


Percy B. 


In the short space of three years | 
from 1821 to 1824, English poetry, 
and English people suffered three 
cruel blows in the deaths of Keats, 
Shelley and Byron. mn 


The loss of Shelley, a new selec-| 
tion of whose poems has just ap-| 
peared (Penguin Books) has always| 
seemed to me the most poignant 
because—from the point of view of 
what he might have accomplished 
had he lived—it is the least meas-: 
urable. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley was in his 
30th year when the waters of the 
Gulf of Spezia closed above his. 
head. 

They silenced the most ethereal | 
of English lyric poets; they euandli-| 
ed a blazing zeal for the cause of. 
human liberty; and they robbed 
the people of England of a voice 
which sang of their hunger and 
tears and put.into ardent words 
their dreams of a better world. 

6 e ° 

Shelley shares with few other, 
English poets—names Milton and) 
Blake and Byron and whom else 
have you left?—the quality of seem- 
ing often to speak directly across 
the years to our own time. 

It is not hard to see why. Milton 
was to a great extent moulded by— 
and in turn helped to mould—a pe- 
riod of great social upheaval and 
change in England. 

The work of Shelley, as of Blake | 
and Byron, is stamped with the 
tumult and travail of the French 
Revolution. ~ | 

Despite their manifold differ- 
ences each of these four poets has 
an immediate message for a gen- 
eration that is once again living by 
the light of social revolution, a 
revolution destined this time to 


A 


| €e 


“The Mask of Anarchy” in: the 


Shelley: 


Voice of Liberty 


reshape the whole world. 

The world’s great age. begins 
anew 

The golden return 

was Shelley's prophecy. When 

would it come to pass? When 

the men of England heeded 

this call: 

Sow seed,—but let no tyrant 


reap; 

Find wealth—Iet no i mpostor 
heap; 

Weave robes,—let not the idle 
wear. 

On that day it would be seen 
that ... tyrants and slaves are 
like shadows of night 

In the van of the morning light. 

That- his private life was way- 
ward even by present-day stand- 
ards; that the imagery of much of 
his verse is cloudy and insubstan- 
tial: these are common-places of 
Shelley criticism. 

Both charges are true enough; 
neither alters the fact that Shelley 
was a revolutionary poet, who 
placed his brimming genius at the 
service of the fight for liberty as 
he understood it. 

He hated tryanny and tyrants. 
I met Murder on the way— 

He had a mask like Castleragh 
he wrote’ after the Peterloo mas- 
sacre of 1819. 


But even as he mourned the 11 
dead he warned the people—or he 
would have warned them if Leigh 
Hunt had had the courage to print 


Examiner—that isolated acts of re- 
venge would do no good; the 
must organize themselves into 
vast assembly.” 


He loathed the way “a manu- 
facturing mob” was in the course 
(Contiiued on Page 7) _i 
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Seience and Medicine 


When a Child Goes 
lo the Hospital 


By Federated Press 


What are the chief dangers of 
long hospitalization to a _ chiki, 
and how can they be met? 

These are the questions recently 
discussed in the Journal of the 
American ‘Medical Association by 
Dr. Willis J.. Potts of Children’s 
Memorial Hospital in Chicago. Dr. 
Potts is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing surgeons and a pioneer in the 
performance of heart operations in 
children. 

The Chicago surgeon writes that 
the “emotional heart” of the child JY 
often presents: more formidable. ~3 
problems than the physical heart. 
Comparing the two, he states that 
the physical heart is a “rugged 
mechanism that will tolerate the. 
ravages of infection, the scars re- 
sulting from impaired blood sup- 
ply, and the approaches of the 
surgeon's tools.” In contrast, hhe| sessed early infancy. Nurses fre- 
says, the emotional heart is a “de-|quently can fill in for the mother 
licate mechanism, sensitive to the|in the very early years but once a 
slightest wound of fear, insecurity,|child has reached the age of three 
indifference, thoughtlessness and or four, he wants his own “mom- 
“misunderstanding.” my,” Dr. Potts) points out. He adds:| 

¥ : || “To mothers I suggest that the 
‘child be given the attention he 
¢raves, sick or well. A sick baby 
in the hospital should be visited 
every day, and at the earliest pos- 
sible date he should be taken 
home. There is no place in the 
world like home for a child... . 

“If a child must remain in the 
hospital long, visit often and crowd| 
in as much attention as possible 
during (those) hours. Whatever 
spoilmg may be done during the 
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Dr. Potts states that prolonged 
hospitalization may involve all of 
these dangers and can leave deep 
and serious psychological scars. 
Since the surgeon is writing chief- 
ly for doctors, he emphasizes the 
role of the physician in dealing 
with the child’s emotional prob- 
lems. He points out that before 
going into ho§pitals for long-term) 
stays, most children have already 
had considerable experience with 


; uf Shelley 


the medical profession, and from 
the child's point of view, this ex- 


visiting hours will be counteracted 
during the rest of the day and 


perience is largely unpleasant. “We night. The child will naturally cry 
might as well admit it,” he asserts. when the parent leaves, but return 
“Until we have completely won) visits will dispel the fear of being 


the confidence of children, we are'forgotten or deserted.” 
ogres to them.” |- Another important piece of ad- 
What is necessary for the doctor vice is to let the child know what 
to win this confidence? Patience,jis in store for him before he en- 
a smile, a fundamental love of!ters the hospital or why they have 
children and a “cultivated toler-|to have an operation and, in most 
ance of their. eccentricities,” is the instances, they will cooperate in 
dectors answer. \a fashion that adults might well 
The doctor also has sound advice ;emulate, Faith and trust are com- 
for the nurse and other members| pletely unspoiled- when children 


of the hospital staff. During a 
prolonged hospitalization, the child 
needs more than the minimum of 
attention. Even under the most 
hygienic surroundings the_ child 
will develop poorly—physically and 


are dealt with honestly.” 

One thing stands out. Parents 
in their own concern over the 
physical problems that lead their 
children into hospitals must not let 
that concern blot out the realiza- 


meéntally—unless he gets “essentialjtion that the child is faced with 
tender, loving care,” the article} major emotional problems too, and 
states. jthat the selution to one is 
ent on the solution of the other, 
or as Dr. Potts puts it: “The 
heart of a child sunned by. love, 
security, and understanding will be| 
able to withstand the storms of! 
illness and pain.” 


But probably the most important 
role in gaining the child’s emo- 
tional acceptance of hospitaliza- 
tion must be played by the parents, 
especially with children who have 
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Playhouse 90 to do 
Maxwell Anderson’‘s 


‘Star Wagon’ 


Maxwell Anderson will be repre- 
sented on CBS_ TV's forthcoming 
weekly ninety-minute “Playhouse 
90” with an adaptation of his 
Broadway play, the “Star Wagon.” 

The “Star Wagon,” a fantasy, 
deals with the invention of a con- 
traption by two factory workers 
which can take them back in time 
or project them into their future. 
A series of circumstances prompts 
them to cause a regression in time 
to the point when both were 
young. This enables them to see 


what life- would have been like if 


i 


each had married the woman he'd 
rejected. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
of the Industrial Revolution starv- 
ing, warping and stunting the hu- 
man body and the human spirit: 
The rich are damned, beyond all 
cure, 
To taunt, and 
trample on 
The weak and wretched. | 
A disciple of the anarchist) 
philosopher and novelist William, 
Godwin, he passionately believed 
in the perfectibility of man, one 
day to be 
Sceptreless, free, uncircum- 
scribed, but man | 
Equal,’ unclassed, tribeless, and | 
nationless, | 
Exempt from awe, worship, de- 
gree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise. | 
Shelley remained a Utopian, an| 
ideabist. He did not live long! 
enough to see the part the indus- 
trial working class had to play in 
bringing about social change. | 
He died 17 years before the first 
Chartist convention, 26 years be-| 
fore the Communist Manifesto; 
his lifetime working-class eon-| 
sciousness and organization were) 
still in their infancy. | 
. | 


Who can doubt that if he had 


and 


starve, 


; 
} 


The new selection “made by! 
Isabel Quigly and attractively done | 
in the Penquin Poets series, is com-| 
pact and cheap and has a thought- | 
ful introduction; though I feel it. 
was a pity to leave out “The Mask’ 
of Anarchy” and the “Song to the 
Men of England.” | 


But the reader will find here 
practically everything else of im-: 
portance that Shelley wrote, and| 
reading, will gather fresh inspira- 
tion in today’s fight. for liberty. 

—P. F. 


Eyewitness Report on USSR by 2 


Two articles of the greatest in-, The first named. was in the Soviet! 
terest, under the joint title, “The, Union during May and June, 1955; 
Soviet Union Todav — Some Im.-| the. second was there ih September 


oy >a , and October, 1954. 
pressions’ appear in the April- 


é The articles total over twenty 
ex 3 issue of the India| magatin pages; the ~first deals 
arterly 


very largely with political and 

This magazine is published by economic developments, while Dr. 
the Oxford University Press for; Mohan’s piece discusses mainly 
the Indian Council of World Af-| questions of education. Thus, both 
fairs located in New Delhi. The/articles are not only accounts by 
two articles by S: V. Krishnamoor-| €yewitnesses; having the benefit of | 
thy Rao, deputy chairman‘ of the | several weeks of first-hand observa- 


Upper House of the Indian Par-jtion, but are also devoted to 
liament, and by Dr. Madan Mohan,' theme concerning which their au- 
IN MAGICOLOR Their value is further enhanced, 
MOUSSORGSKY’S I think, because they come from 
fabulous ‘Sadko” keen appreciation of the real prob-| 
CAMEO “ %: & #2 Ave. Air items’ presented by a relatively 
as Asians, [they are particularly 

significant witnesses 
write of the Asian areas which 
a Sait Gea Reine atte Both authors are non-Communists. 
4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. Spec. Their articles, though written 

(63. andar r t., = ‘ ; 
Pourth Ave. (13th and 14th sts.) One with restraint and sobriety, and 
‘though having certain critical feat- 
MOVING AND STORAGE 

ers cn AS ery pickuP | ciastic descriptions of a greatly ad- 
mical Kay's Budget Movers CH 3-3786. vanced social order. This ig e€s- 


head of Meerut College in India.|thors are experts. 
‘Boris Godunov’ and the Indian Visitors who will have a! 
SS __Conditionried backward material base; further, 
ae 
$s A 8 s when. they 
| : 
sacs form so large a part of the USSR. 
4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. Spec.) 
hour free parking or two tokens. 
ures, are, on the whole, enthu- 
service days, nights, weekends, ercoho- 


‘have been electrified.” He sees 


S—- — - 


Noted Asians 


pecially true when the rtieles| 


' 


’ 


refer to the Asian republics of the! 
Soviet Union. } 

Thus, Krishnamoorthy Rao says: 
that in Tadzhikistan before the 
Revolution “there were no indus- 
tries; the peasants were poverty- 
stricken; there was no medical aid | 
and witches were the only doctors: | 
only half of one percent of the, 
population were literate and none! 
of them were women, and there 
were no cultural establishments.” 
Now, he reports, the republic is 
“producing in one week what they 
produced in the year 1930.” He 
sees vast industrialization and elec- 
trification — “even distant villages 


_ canal and irrigation works, 
and that in agriculture “sowing and | 
harvesting are all mechanized.” 
The yield of cotton in this Asian 
republic, he finds, “is the highest 
in the world. ... In 1924 the yield 
of cotton was 600 kilograms per 
hectare, now it is 2,000.” 

Now, he reports, “education, 
health, social imsurance and cul- 
tural needs take up 60 percent of 
their annual budget.” There is 
complete literacy of men and 
women. In the republic, which a 
generation ago had nearly total 


Key Steel Settlement Provisions 


Following are some of the 
isions of the steel strike 
sic settlement in brief: | 


-@ A package valued at 45.6 
cents over three years, estimated 
by the union: 20.3 cents now; 
12.2 cents next year; 13.1 cents 
the year after, in money and 
fringes. They'll get 7.5 cents plus 
increment on classifications an- 
nually, in money , 


® Incorporation of the lowest 
classification to the next highest, 
which means an additional six 
cents hourly over the raise across 
the board. The minimum wage 
thus become $1.82 now. 


© Supplementary’ unemploy- 
ment benefits of 65 percent of 
take-home (less what the worker 
gets from unemployment insur- 
ance) for 52. weeks for all with 
two vears seniority or more. 


® Premium pay for Sunday 
and paid holidays with 10 per- 
cent (Or a minimum of 25 cents 
extra) this year; 20 percent or 
53 cents extra, next year; 25 per- 
cent or 68 cents extra hourly, the 
year after. 

® Shift premium of 8 and 12 
cents an hour starting two years 
from now. 

© An extra half-week vacation 


for employes with 3 te 5 years’ 
service,. and 10 to 15 years’ 
service for long service em- 
ployes, starting two years from 
now. 

© Pay by the company for 
time lost in jury service. 

© Starting next Good Friday, 
that day will be a holiday with 
pav, the severith paid holiday. 

© The union shop provision 
is strengthened to require all 
employes to join the union and 
stay in the union. 

© Increase in> pensions to 
$2.40 a month per vear of serv- 
ice until November, 1957 (over 
the present $1.83) with the 
amount to go up to $2:50 next 
November, 1957. 

© Improvements in the in- 
surance plan, raising the 
amount to $9.50 a-month each - 
by the comapny and the work-— 
ers. This means that both the 
company and.the worker will 
each add 1.5 cents an hour in 
deduction for the plan. 

° A cost of living provision 
compensating the worker every 
six months for cost of living in- 
creases. But if the price ivdex 
dips, deductions cannot cut: into 
the basic wage scale of the con- 
tract. ; 


: 


More Steel 


(Continued frem Page 4) 
was premium pay for Sunday. The 
owners offered 10 cents an hour 
or an extra 80 cents for the day. 
The terms provide for a 10 pereent, 
or 25 cents hourly minimum, for 
the first vear; 20 percent, or 52 


| | 
‘cents an hour, the second year; 25) 
‘percent, or a minimum of 68 cents | 


an hour, the third year. 
The details of the suplementary 
inemployment benefits are still to 


be worked out between the com- 
|panies, and the union, but one; 


basic improvement was agreed to 
over the original offer—a require- 
ment of two years seniority to 


qualify instead of the previous! 


three years. 

The union shop provision 
strengthens the old clause for the 
union although the companies 


originally sought to weaken it. It} 
lived longer he might well, as A.L.| will virtually eliminate .the “es- 
| Morton has suggested, “have iden-/| Cape periods for those who may 
| tified himself more closely with the | seek to resign union membership. 
actual struggles than developing”?| The union now has 97 


recent of 


The 


the steel company workers. 


‘largest number of non-union werk- 


ers covered by steel contracts are 
in the right-to-work states. 


PENSION PLAN 

The important gain on the pen- 
\on plan over the previous offer 
was eligibility for the improve- 
ments by the workers already un- 
der pensions. The new plan raises 
pensions to $2.40 a month for each 
year of service up to Nov. 1957; 
$2.50 for each year after. But 
the companies originally sought to 
limit those gains to newly-retired 


workers. Also provided is the pos- 
‘change of bouquets between the 


sibility for a worker ‘disabled or 
made unemployed by a shutdown, 


iliteracy, he finds today 2,700 
schools, 33 technical schools and 
10 colleges; he fimds a great li- 
brary, the Firdausi Library, with 
a million and a half volumes. 
“There are, he writes, “400 
cinemas and 700 medical institu- 
tions, 170 hospitals and 500 poly- 
technics, 11 sanitoria,, ‘15,000 
physicians and more than 35,000 
nurses. Then, writes this Indian 
statesman: “Tracoma, small-pox, 
malaria and plague have been 
completely eradicated. - Women 
are completely emancipated.” 
The Indian educator ends his 
summary of the theory and prac- 
tice of education in the Soviet 
Union with this “sentence, which 


he italicizes: “Tn fact, of all the sec- 


'tiens of society in the USSR, chil- 


dren appear to receive the greatest 
care from the state.” 

The New York Post has recently 
published at great length the story 
of the extreme difficulties that its 
columnist, Earl Wilson, had in 
getting a glass of iced water in 
his Leningrad hotel. It is possible 
that the observations of the In- 
dian political leader and the edu- 
cator are of even greater conse- 
quence. 


HERBERRT APTHEKER. 


| 


with at least 15 vears: service, to 
get deferred credit for his time at 
retirement age 65. 

. Improvements over the original 
offer were won on almost all other 
clauses (see of steel 
agreement). 

Company _ statisticians. mean- 
whole, are busily engaged im figur- 
ing out the basis for a maximum 
price hike in steel. 


John A. Stephens, vice-president 
of U. S. Steel and chief negotiator 
for the companies, did not indicate 
hew much of a price hike is in the 
‘works, but he was careful to note 
that the steel companies will come 
up with a computation of extra 
costs that will be substantially 
higher than that of the union’s. 


The most common prediction js 
a raise of $10 to $12 a ton. The 
biggest raise so far was in 1955, 
$7.35 a ton when the steel union’s 
wage package came to 15 cents 
an hour. 


The steel company-statement 
following agreement on the terms, 
said “the companies have gained 
the basis for the first three-vear, no- 
strike labor agreement in the his- 
tory of the steel industry.” That 
was virtually the only boast by the 
steel companies or reference to 
specific provisions. The company’s 
statement said the new pact 
“should permit the stee] companies 
of America to proceed, without fear 
of disrupted production on their 
announced plans of adding 15 mil- 
lion tons,of new capacity in the 
next three years.” 

The signing ceremonies were 
marked by the usyal mutual ex- 


summary 


unions and industrvs represent- 
atives, with David J. McDonald 
sitting by Mr. Stephens’ side. 

McDonald gexpressed the hope 
that “this will be the last time we 
go through such an experience.” 
Stephens said he was “happy—verv 
happy the strike was over and 
that we “didn’t want any of these 
foolish strikes.” 

“Gentlemen, do you _ consider 
this just another battle over?”, a 
|commentator asked, for the benefit 
of the several TV cameras trained 
‘upon them. 

“Labor and industry don't have 
any battles in America,” replied 
McDonald. “This was just a dis- 
agreement over economic questions. 
Labor in America does not have 
the class struggle.” : 

Stephens agreed with McDonald 
and said strikes “should be a thing 
of the past.” 

McDonald’s references to the 
class struggle are a repetition of 
similar statement by his predeces- 
sor, the late Philip Murray and of 
his own in the past. Butit has been 
an accepted condition in the indus- 
try for the class struggle to be 
“abolished” after a strike settle- 
ment and for its revival on at least 
five occasions since the war when 
the union. was on general strikes. 
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MILAN, Italy, July 29 —In 
an interview published in Mi- 
lan’s “Tempo” magazine, retired 
world heavyweight champion 
Rocky Marciano says he will 
fight again only in the “unbe- 
lievable” case he and his family 
yun into dire financial straits. 

Marciano reiterated he will 
never stage a comeback in the 
boxing world unless his family 
“should find itself inan unbe- 
lievable need of money.” He 
also arinounced he was planning 
to yisit Italy, where his parents 
were born before they migrated 
to the U. S. : 

“I certainly will come to 
Italy.” Marciano said. “I still do 
not know when I will come, but 
I will come—that’s sure. I would 
like very much to see the places 


“Marciano Will Not Re turn, Uniess.. 


where my father and mother 
were born, but this is still a ten- 
tative plan.” 

Asked about his immediate 
plans, Marciano replied: | 

“During my career, my wile 
Barabara had introduce me to 
our daughter Mary each time I 
came back home. I have spent 
only one tenth of my time at 
home since 1951. I am planning 
to devote my time to some busi- 
ness, and going to the movies and 
theater.” 

Marciano, 32, who retired 
undefeated -after 43 knockouts . 
and six decisive victories, said 
Jersey Joe Walcott was the hard- 
est fighter he met in his career. - 

“] think my hardest fight 
came when I won the world title 
from Walcott in Philadelphia, 


 gelf in the list of the world’s 


Sept. 23, 1952,” Marciano said, 
“I was never afraid of a fight. 
Fear is the greatest deterrent of 
victory.” : 
Marciano refused to rate him- 


greatest: heavyweights, but he 
rated Jack Dempsey, Joe Louis, 
Jersey Joe Walcott, Gene Tun- 
ney and John L. Sullivan as the 
best five men in the upper 
class. He insisted that the need 
of spending his life with his 
daughter was the greatest reason 
for his retirement after he be- 
‘came “financially independent.” 

Asked to predict the name of 
the next world heavyweight 
champion Marciano rated Archie 
Moore, Bob Baker and Floyd 
Patterson as the most likely 


winners. ° 
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New York, Monday, July 30, 1956 


PO 


TS 


$—BRAVES 
CLASH 


recent healthy ° looking 
Brooklyn Dodgers, beginning to- 
night their most crucial series | of 
the year with front-running Mil- 
waukee, will have to put up or shut 
up, or forever hold their peace. 
The Brooks having lost nine out 
of fourteen to the Braves already, 
meet in a four-game seties, one in 
Jersey City Tuesday night and the 
remaining two Wednesday and 
Thursday night at Ebbets Field. 
The champs have heen porking 
up lately with reputed power and 
pitching. But the pennant-fevered 
Braves have been setting such a 
scorching pace, until the Dodgers 
haven't gained much ground, 
though winning seven im a row be- 
fore yesterday's double-headers. 
They still remain with backs to 
the wall, despite a rejuvenated 


Most Important 
Win for Althea 


4 
corpse showing signs of readiness| 
to fight back. The champions have 
to gain ground by trouncing the 
Btaves themselves because help! 
from other teams have not been’ 
promising. Amoros, Furillo, Snider’ 
and others are hitting at accus-) 
tomed pace; the mound staff has’! 
hurled complete games, winning 
and giving that overworked relief) 
staff some rest they so badly ‘need. | 
The Brooks look at their healthy 
best. But on previous occasions | 
during the season they have dis-| 
played-the same promise of read-| 
iness, then faltered at the crucial 
moment. 


They can’t afford to now. 


“ATTENTION BROOKS | 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 26.—' 


' 
Over eager Milwaukee Braves fans 


who want to buy World Series; 
tickets were advised by the club. 
today to wait a while. Abuot 400 
ticket applications have been re- 
ceived so far at the rate of 30 to. 


HAVERFORD, Pa., July 29.— 
Althea Gibson captured her most 
important crown in American tour-| 
ney play over the weekend, when 
she defeated Mrs. Margaret Os- 
borne duPont for the Pennsylvania 
and Eastern states tennis cham- 
pionship. : 

The slender Negro istar from 
Harlem, overpowered her experi- 
enced rival with her! powerful 
smashing game, winning both sets 
in the final round at the Merion 
Cricket Club, 6-1, 6-4. | 

Althea in the finals-was thwart- 


40 per day, but Ticket Director 


| William Eberly said no sale would | auditorium. 


be considered until after Labor! 


Day. 


MEMORIAL FOR GRIFFITH 


WASHINGTON, July 29.—Base- 
ball Commissioner Ford Frick will 
euologize the late Clark Griffith) 
Aug. 8 at ceremonies here dedicat-| 
ing a memorial to the man who! 
headed the Washington Senators | 
from) 1921 until his death last 
Oct. | 27, 


The memorial will be unveiled) 


anal 
~ 


— 
STANDINGS 


(Not Including Yesterday) 
AMERICAN “LEAGUE 


New York 
Cleveland 94% 
ll 

1644 
21% 
22% 
2842 
3042 


Baltimore 
Detroit 
Washington _ 
Kansas City 

GAMES TODAY 
Baltimore at Kansas City (night) 
Boston at Detroit 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Milwaukee 
Cincinnati 
Brooklyn 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
New York 
GAMES TODAY 
Milwaukee at Brooklyn (night) 
Chicago at Philadelphia (night) 
a 


Satterfield vs. 
Carter Wed. nite 


Bob Satterfield, sixth-ranking 
heavyweight contender, is favored 
at 13-10 to beat Harold Carter, 
No. 9, in the week’s top fight Wed- 
nesday night at the Syracuse (N.Y 


It will be televised and broad- 
cast nationally over ABC net- 
works. | 

Hard-hitting Satterfield of Chi- 
cago and rugged Carter of Linden, 
N. J. have Tougiit twice before— 
both times this year. Their first 
engagement resulted. in a draw, 
yut Carter took “the decision in 
their return bout. 

In five bouts this year, Satter- 
field was stopped by Johnny Hol- 
man (8), drawn and defeated by 


pinchhitter 


Reactions in Louisiana to Ban 


PRO-DEMOCRATIC positions’ taken by schools like the 
University of Wisconsin and the University of Pittsburgh snubbing 
Louisiana s notorious bill banning mixed athletics, highlight re- 
actions so far. But angry opposition to the infamous bill by Negro 
and white citizens of the Pelican state, is mounting daily in columns, 
letters and news stories of Louisiana newspapers. 


“Rigor mortis has begun to set in the corpse of Louisiana’s col- 
lege athletics, recent surgery of the’ State’s Legislature,”. was the 
opening sentence of a column written by Sports Editor Hap Glaudi, 
ot the New Orleans Item following passage of the ban. The column 
banner headlines news that Notre Dame apd St. Louis University 
would be “out” of the annual Sugar Bowl’ Basketball Tournament. 


Glaudi stated it had been “learned from authoritative sources” 
that Notre Dame, winner of the tournament the past two years, 
“would not compromise on the racial question and that it was the 
certain the team would not come to New Orleans for the tourna- 
ment.” : 

Notre Dame {fs expected to have one Negro player on its 
varsity basketball team, Tom Hawkins, leading Freshman star last 
season. | : 

The same was reported for St. Louis, fielding a squad with 
outstanding player and student, Cal Burnett. : 

According to Gluadi, Loyola University, is certain to lose at 
least two home games, Marquette .and American University next 
season, and Jowa and Cincinnati in 1957. Tulane is certain to en- 
counter difficulty in future dates with Army,.Navy and the Air 
Force Academy, he adds. 

“And: there rests the corpse,” concludes Glaudi. 
these predictions have since been confirmed. 

IN ANOTHER COLUMN, Glaudi reports that the new law 
is also “worrying racing officials at the New Orleans Fair Grounds, 
one of the major tracks in the country. 

“The Fair Grounds which has never practiced segregation 
among its customers and entertainers (jockeys, owners, trainers, 
swipe), will be compelled to provide separate grandstand, wagering, 
refreshment and restroom facilities for its Negro patrons in Novem- 
ber ... ore else deny them admission to the horse casino,” Glaudi 
asserts, ‘ 


He quotes from an editorial in Turf Magazine expressesing 
concern at the ban’s affect on the lucrative racing sport. 

“The Fair Grounds at New Orleans will become the first 
segregated race track in man’s memory. And it will be out of 
bounds for Negro riders and exercise boys, owners, trainers and 
stable hands,” Turf opines. 


Many of . 


cad 


Negroes Angry Protests Rap Long 


NEGRO CITIZENS in the Crescent City have been voci- 
ferously protesting. the bill, singling out Gov. Long, elected with 
their support, for bitter criticism. 

The Louisiana Weekly, leading New Orleans Negro paper, 
assailed Long’s signing the bill with a banner headline story, 
subtitled “Hitlerism invades Louisiana.” 

The story charged that “Loyal statewide Negro voters who 
sent Governor Earl K. Long back into the driver's seat by a land- 
slide vote were recklessly driven over again .. . when the Governor 
sympathized with Hitleristic hate groups and tossed righteousness 
mto the winds by giving his stamp of approval to ban interracially 
mixed athletic contests in Louisiana.” 

IN ANOTHER front-page story, “Negroes Sour on Gov. 
Long,” the Weekly reports a “tidal wave” of comments from Negro 
and white leaders es citizens. 

Attorney Earl Amedee, one of New Orlean’s leading Negro 
attorneys and political spokeman, held that the “bilk would be 
declared unconstitutional when tested in Federal Courts.” 

St. John Wigley, Negro automobile mechanic, bitterly assailed 
Long, charging that he “has sounded the death knell for all sports 
in singing the bill. 

“In doing so, he justified his action by saying it’s what the 
people want. ... What people? The Citizens Council perhaps . 
the bill itself is the sok of a mad man.” | 

A student, Raymond Lassal, called the bill a “stab in the back 
to the people of Louisiana as a whole, and the Negro citizens in 
particular who cast -their votes for him’ (Long) in the recent elec- 
tion. This was indeed a smooth lesson on what happens when going 
overboard on a candidate’s campaign promises which are seldom 
if ever kept.” | 

Willie» Moore, another student, said the bill will “gain a 
great deal of protest from those who will suffer grave fianancial 
losses. 

_ “And from. grapevine reports boycotts may soon begin cropping 
up here to let those in other states know that we are not asleep 
in Louisiana, The popularity of the state has suffered a staggering 
blow.. What next governor?” 

A bitter and eloquent reply was given by. Verdun P. Woods, 
instirance man, addressing Negro citizens: 

“Your governor has put the final stamp of approval on the fall of 


at Griffith Stadium by Criffith’s | Carters but he outpointed Jim Per- 


; : sey and Johnny Summerlin his last 
Ww Tr Ss ‘ suC- . ; ; , 
idow and his foster son and suc ‘two starts. Meanwhile  Carter’s 


cessor, Calvin Griffith, before the' 


Negro’s prestige. He has made it quite plain that those votes he 
wooed from Negro citizens were merely little bits of your pride, 
and now he has fallen in line with his cohorts’ long-ranged scheme 


ed here last year by | victorious 
champon Louise Borough. But the 


Harlem girl, who came into her ‘three bouts this year included a 


own during a_ whirlwind world- 
wide tennis tour where} she cop- 
ped 18 crowns_ before | losing in 
semifinals of the Wimblédon tour- 
ney, could not be denied this time. 

Her victory met the vigorous ap- 
proval of 2,700 fans loudly ap- 
plauding when she stepped up to 
receive the winners a 

This was Miss Gibson’s first im- 
portant American win in her cam-! 
paign to gain the coveted U. S. 
tennis crown at Forest Hills. Miss 
Gibson was narrowly défeated in 
ber bid for the U.S. Clay Court title 
two weeks ago by Wimbledon 
champ Shirley Fry. Miss Fry also 


Washington-New York night game 
Aug. 8. 


LIONS CUT SQUAD 


YPSILANTI, Mich., July 29.—| 
The Detroit Lions made their first 
pre-season squad cuts yesterday as’ 
seven rookies were released on 
waivers at the team’s Eastern Mich- 
igan college training camp. 

Released were guard Clarence 
Brownley, Tennessee A&I; guard 
os Hammock, Florida; quarter- 

ack Geno Cappelletti, Minnesota; 
halfback Mike Caskey, South Car- 
olina; halfback Harold Payn, Ten- 
nessee; quarterback Gene Sharp, 


ousted her in singles play at Wim- 
bledon, : 


— 


Texas Lutheran and fullback Ed 
Mapes of Dearborn, 


eee ee “> «= 


-}lin in his last start. 


Johnny Sullivan. 


decision loss to Johnny Summer- 


Friday night’s fight at» Madison 
Square Garden brings together 
middleweights Rocky Castellani of 
Cleveland, No. 9, and Joe Giambra 
of Buffalo, N.Y. unranked. 

.Castellani is fayored to win 
their 10-rounder, which orginally 
was slated for July 13 but had to 
be postponed because Giambra 
hurt his right hand in training. 

In two bouts this year, Castellani 
dropped a decision to top-ranked 
Gene Fullmer and _  outpointed 
Johnny ‘Sullivan. Also this year 
Giambra registered one decision 
over Al Andrews and two 7 


to ‘milk’ the remainder of that pride from you through anti-dem- 
ocratic bills. How many ‘Uncle Toms’ are there still licking the 
hand that holds the whip sending their hard earned cash into 
the turnstiles where democracy is considered a vulgar word. 

“Think of the many Negroes who are beenath the soil of 
foreign land where they died attempting to keep up the prestige 
of our great country. _ 

“This is not a very pretty picture of democracy but little can 
be expected of men ‘mterested in perpetually ‘shortchanging 


Negroes.” 
a 


THE LOUISIANA Weekly also reports that the New Orleang 
Pelicans, Southern Association baseball. team, is on th rink of 
folding, having shown a 40,972 drop in fans after on ‘chird at 
season play.. aes 

“The dwindling number of Negro fans is not the result of any 
organized boycott but its just a general feeling among the local 
fans that they will “stay-at-home” until the Birds hire Negro players,” 
the Weekly declares, - 


